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Another of the sermons to children by Bishop 
Coxe is given to our readers this week, as an 
illustration of how the great theologic truths may be 
made as intelligible to little folks as to larger ones. 


As the lessons of the International series bring the 
Israelites to the neighborhood of Kadesh-barnea, a 
new interest attaches to the study of that locality, and 
Mr. Trumbull outlines this week the main facts and 
suppositions which bear on its identification—includ- 
ing a reference to his re-discovery of one of the chief 
claimants to its site. 


So much is said—and properly—of the sins of 
speech, that it is well, now and then, to consider the 
sins of silence, as, they are treated by the Rev. 
J. Max Hark,.on another page. There is much harm 
done by being silent when we ought to speak out; 
much unkindness is shown in that way; and it is 
important to watch the opportunities of speaking 
wisely and lovingly, as well as of refraining from 
unwise and unkind speech. 


A writerewho calls himself a man of science aims 
to show up the scientific mistakes of theologians. 
He says, “ Theologians say that all things are possible 
with God ; but it is precisely with God that all is not 
possible.” 


many of his words would be called “ unscientific ” 
by modern writers on seience. There is no use talk- 
ing about a necessary “ conflict between science and 
religion.” True science and true religion have the 


ited States or Canada for $2.00. 1t will be sent on trial to’ 
months for 60 cents, 
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same Author, and cannot be at disagreement; but 
there is an awful amount of nonsense talked under 
the name of “science” on the one hand, and 
* religion ’’ on the other. 


“ Battles are never the end of war,” said Garfield ; 
“for the dead must be buried, and the cost of the 
conflict must be paid.” ‘This is as true of private 
quarrels as of national contests. It would be well if 
it were more constantly in mind in social intercourse. 
It is one thing to get the better of another in a heated 
argument, or to circumvent another in some sharp 
practice ; but it is quite another thing to be on the 
old terms with the defeated party, when the laugh at 
his discomfiture, or the sneer at his failure, has fairly 
passed away. Many a man has come to feel that he 
wishes he had had defeat where he was for the time 
jubilant over his victory. In provoking battle, or in 
consenting to it, the final results of the battle ought 
to be well looked at in advance. Winning a battle 


is sometimes the costliest business a man could have 
a hand in. 


If a young man comes of a good family, and can 
point to an honored ancestry, it is well for him to 
have the fact in mind, as laying an added responsi- 
bility on him to do well in the world ; for it is sure 
to open the question to others, whether his family 
stock is improving or retrograding. It is not a very 
pleasant thing for a young man to feel that he is not 
up to the average of his family line so far, and that 
he is likely to be less of a man than his grandfather. 
But if a young man has nothing to look back to in 
his family line with satisfaction or rejoicing, he has 
all the greater stimulus to do well, as the beginner 
of a good family. He can find a spur in the thought 
oi Whittier : 

“The stream is brightest at its spring, 
And blood is not like wine; 
Nor honored less than he who heirs, 
Is he who founds, a line.” 


God often brings his children to a point where 
they question seriously, earnestly, even agonizingly, 
as to their personal duty in a matter involving the 
happiness and true welfare of themselves and of 
others. They cannot see what is duty. They really 
do not know what they ought to do. Whichever 
way they turn, there are seeming barriers to prog- 
ress; and in any event some one must suffer. What 
are they to do? God promises to give wisdom to 
those who need it, and who seek it in simple faith, 
and with a single purpose (James 1: 5-8). He also 
promises to give the strength which will enable one 
to do the duty, or to bear the burden, which the 
heaven-sent wisdom designates to the troubled* dis- 
ciple of Jesus (2 Cor. 12: 9,10; Phil. 4: 12, 13). 
Let there be no doubt on this patnk In seeking 
light and grace, the great thing is to come to God 
with a sincere desire to know what he would have 
us do, rather than to see whether he will not approve 
what we would like to do. If the desire to know and 
to do his will is uppermost—is even forced as by a 


path of duty clear beyond a question. 


A good indication of the level keel kept by the 
Sunday-school ship on its present course, is the like 
cry which comes up from the poor fellows floundering 


| and over the virgin plains of America. 





in the waves, under both its port and its starboard 
quarter, that its great hull looms up frightfally on 
their side of its track. The dogmatists are sure that 
modern Sunday-school teaching lacks the doctrinal 
soundness on which the fathers prided themselves ; 
and the haters of orthodoxy are equally positive that 
the doctrinal teaching of the average Sunday-school 
is quite too positive. We referred recently to an Illi- 
nois clergyman who was moaning, in The Independent, 
over the practical teachings in Western Sunday- 
schools, which led scholars to distrust the piety of a 
tobacco-steeped pastor. And now we find TheSpring- 
field Republican losing its good-nature over the 
“muddle of paganism, mystic symbolism, truth and 
falsity,” included in the “ dressing up of the dry bones 
of the Levitical law” in the International lesson 
course. Taking one of good Dr. Vincent's “ Berean 
Leaflets” for a text—and it’s a very good thing to 
take for a text—The Republican says: “The whole 
weight of the lesson is to the point that the gospel 
duty is to believe, whereas Christ taught that it 
was to do the works which he required.” Well 
now, are those two things so hopelessly irreconcilable? 
Or is it so very un-Christ-like to give this promi- 
nence to belief as an evidence of discipleship? 
Just look at the case of the inquiring disciples who 
came to Jesus to learn about the “ works” they 
were to do, as: told in John 6: 28, 29,—not the 
Berean Leafiet, but John’s Gospel, mark you! “Then 
said they unto him, What shall we do, that we might 
work the works of God? Jesus answered them, 
This is the work. of God, that ye believe on him 
whom he hath sent.” But The Republican adds, 
very fairly : “To say that the gospel simply requires 
men to ‘ believe’ involves [requires] an explanation, 
and in the explanation hangs the whole significance 
of the requirement.” Yes, and the closing question 
and answer in the series quoted from the Berean 
Leaflet are: “When do we obey God? When we 
take Christ as a Saviour.” Pretty sound doctrine 
that! Pretty good practical teaching also! Hearing 
these repeated calls in about equal volume from the 
water on either side of the craft, we are inclined to 
call out to the man-at-the-wheel, “As she heads now! 
Steady ! eT, fd 


THE LORD’S BONDSMEN. 


So far as finite beings are concerned, there can be 
no freedom where there is no restraint. It is only 
within the domain of law that freedom can exist. 
The God-fearing and law-abiding American or Euro- 
pean of to-day, who lives in a state of voluntary sub- 
jection toa complicated legal system and a no less 
complicated code of social observances, possesses more 
true liberty than did the merry outlaws of Sherwood 
Forest, or those nomadic Red Men who, five centuries 
ago, wandered undisturbed through the hoary forests 
Law is the 
defense of freedom; not only so, but law, in a very 
real sense, is freedom. Where law is least closely 
defined and least positive, there the rights of the 
individual are in greatest danger of being overturned 
by either the wanton or the deliberate evil-doing of 
others. 

This thought of freedom in voluntary subjection is 
one which is quite alien to popular conceptions on 
the subject. To many, if not to most, the word 
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“liberty” suggests only unrestrained and irrespon- 
sible thought, speech, and action. To be as free as 
seem the winds—which turn whithersoever they will ; 
to be as unquestioned as are the waves that now thun- 
der against some iron-bound coast, now sob to rest on 
some low line of sand; to have the power of using at 
every whim the blasting might of the thunderbolt,— 
this, in the popular conception, is to be absolutely 
free. But if any human being possessed freedom 
such as this, it would be the dawn of slavery for the 
race, and the beginning of a new chaos in the uni- 
verse. And so God has wisely decreed that no man 
can live wholly without the domain of law; and this 
decree stretches through time and through eternity. 
“ Even hell,” says Faust, “ has its laws.” 

One does not wonder then, on turning to the New 
Testament, to find that all men are spoken of as in 
subjection—as bondsmen, in fact—to one master or 
another. There is more reason for wonder on finding 
that every man has a certain choice as to whose laws 
he shall obey, what master he shall serve. “ Know 
ye not,” asks Paul, “that to whom ye present your- 
selves as bondsmen unto obedience, his bondsmen ye 
are whom ye obey?”’ Bondsman of God, or bonds- 
man of Satan,—these are the alternatives which are 
placed before every child of Adam. There is no 
spiritual neutrality in God’s universe ; there are none 
who can truly claim that they are 

“Neither for God nor for his enemies.” 
Each must choose the one service or the other. 

It is natural that, before making any choice, one 
should enquire which service allows the largest liberty. 
The promise of full and perfect freedom is one of 
Satan’s most tempting baits for the undecided. But 
the unwary one who trusts that promise, and becomes 
Satan’s bondsman, soon finds that his fancied free- 
dom is no more real than that of the opium-eater 
who dreams that he is lord of the pleasures and 
splendors of Paradise, while all the while he is in 
helpless bondage to a habit that is daily binding him 
down with heavier and more cankerous chains. The 
freedom which Satan gives is like that of the man 
who wandered madly among the tombs, crying and 
cutting himself with stones. There is very little guin 
in such freedom as that. 

And what of God’s service? When a man enters 
that, he finds that somehow he has beconie a stronger 
and a freer man than ever before. It is as though a 
king should take some poor prisoner from his cell 
and give him an honorable place in the royal house- 
hold. Service? yes, but a service that is freedom to 
the prisoner. Christ’s burden, to use Bernard of 
Clairvaux’s quaint simile, is such a burden as wings 
are toa bird. “ For he that was called in the Lord,” 
says the apostle, “ being a bondservant, is the Lord’s 
freedman: likewise he that was called, being free, 
is Christ's bondservant.” Though free, he is Christ’s 
bondsman, because for Christ’s sake he must fight 
the good fight of faith against the world, the flesh, 
and the devil; he must be prompt to every good 
deed and in all works of mercy ; he must spend and 
be spent in the service of his Lord. Though a 
bondman, he is the Lord’s freedman, because he 
finds his own highest pleasure in doing the work of 
his Master,—because in doing Christ’s will, he is, in 
a very real sense, doing his own will. He finds no 
difficulty in this Christian paradox ; he can say of 
himself with all truth and all humility : 

“Tn a service which thy will appoints, 
There are no bonds for me; 
For my inmost heart is taught the truth 
That makes thy children free ; 


And a life of self-renouncing love 
Is a life of liberty.” 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is not an easy thing to get the substance of an ex- 
tensive and really valuable work into small compass 
without leaving out much that would better be leftin. You 
must yield the one thing or the other—fullness or space. 
Here is the difficulty in meeting such a want as that 
expressed by an English correspondent who writes : 

I want to get a systematic knowledge of the geography ot 
Palestine. Not a bare idea of the relative positions of places, 





but such an acquaintance with the general features of the 
whole country as most commeataries give us with the Jericho 
Road. Ritter’s Comparative Geography of Palestine, I think, 
would be the kind of thing I want; butitis, I guess, too detailed 
a work to begin with. The raised maps of Palestine we some- 
times see are evidently misleading. 


Ritter’s original work was condensed by the Rey. Dr. 
W. L. Gage into an English edition of four volumes 
from the substance of fourteen, and it is quite unequaled 
in its place; but it is still bulky for the ordinary student. 
Dr. Edward Robinson’s Physical Geography of the Holy 
Land, issued after his death, as a supplement to his Biblical 
Researches, would probably meet the want of our English 
correspondent. It is a single octavo volume of about 
400 pages, published by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, 
at $5.00. There are various smaller works of different 
degrees of value in this field. Canon Tristram’s Bible 
Places ; or, The Topography of the Holy Land, published 
by the London Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge (E. & J. B. Young & Co., New York, agents), 
at four shillings, will, perhaps, enable a student to get a 
better idea of “the general features of the whole country ” 
than he can obtain elsewhere in a book of like compass. 
And the best American book of this sort is Professor 
Barrows’s Bible Geography dnd Antiquities, published 
by the American Tract Society, at $2.50. Osborn’s Geog- 
raphy of Palestine and Whitney’s Hand-Book of Bible 
Geography contain an alphabet mention and description 
of special localities, rather than a description of the land 
as a whole, district by district ; therefore they would not 
meet the suggested want. 


It is one thing to agree with a man in opinion; it’s 
quite another thing to agree with him in spirit. To be 
on the same side with a man in politics, or in a great 
moral issue, doesn’t necessarily give you a fellow-feeling 
with that man; nor do you necessarily break friendship 
with a man because he and you cannot see just alike on 
such matters. This truth finds illustration in every-day 
life. It found it on a large scale in our American civil 
war. Families were divided, in fact, in that contest, 
without being divided in affection. Men who loved one 
another to the end, were on opposite sides in battle; 
and it is notoriously the case that a kindlier feeling now 
prevails among the Northern and Southern soldiers of 
that war than among those who took no part in the con- 
flict. This was the case while the war lasted. Any 
soldier who was a prisoner on either side wanted to be in 
the hands of soldiers; he was surer of kind treatment 
and of a fellow-feeling from those who had the courage 
of their convictions, and who knew what it was to endure 
hardship, and to face death on the battle-field. As a 
squad of Yankee prisoners were marched down Cary 
Street to the Libby Prison, under guard, some of the 
street stragglers called out sneeringly: ‘So you’ve got 
to Richmond at last, Yanks; have you?” “ Yes,” was 
the answer, “and it was no stay-at-homes who brought 
us here.” And the Southern soldiers applauded that 
answer. The editor of The Sunday School Times was a 
prisoner in three of the Southern prisons in war-time; 
and he has warm friendships with Southerners whose 
acquaintance he made while he was a prisoner in their 
hands. Moreover, no one has ever read a line from his 
pen in these columns in sneer at, or in censure of, those 
who held him a prisoner. He doesn’t hold back because 
of motives of policy, but because he has no hard feel- 
ings to give expression to on that subject. He has more 
honor for a Southern soldier than for a Northern shirk. 
And his course in this regard is often referred to appre- 
ciatively by one or another of his Southern correspond- 
ents. But ina recent sketch of his Eastern travel he 
spoke of the possibility of men living for weeks together 
on pounded roast corn and sugar, and he instanced the 
proofs of this within the range of his acquaintance in 
the experience of “Union soldiers who escaped from 
Southern prisons in our civil war.” Here was no fling 
at the Southerners, nor any suggestion of ill-treatment 
of those prisoners: it was an illustration of the guste- 
nance-capacity of parched corn and sugar. But from 
one of our Southern readers there comes back a copy of 
the paper with that illustration marked in red chalk, and 
the following note of inquiry on the margin: 


What about our Southern soldiers, who starved in Northern 
prisons for months, and in the rigors of a Northern winter, 
without blankets or fires ? 


“What about them?” Why, they would have been 
wise to escape if they could, and we assure them that 
they could have found nothing better to sustain them 
“on the way to their land of promise” than pounded 
parched corn and sugar. But we do want to add that 
that fling could not have been written to a Northern sol- 





dier, in this day, by a man who was himself a soldier on 
the other side. If that Southerner was ever in prison 
in war time, it was down South, as our Southern readers, 
generally, will be prompt to agree. 


How unreasonable is the average Christian’s'rest on his 
reason! How much he would make of the little that he 
knows! How little he makes of the much that is beyond 
his comprehension! The line between the sublime and 
the ridiculous is fairly straddled by those who would 
limit God’s power in nature to what they happen to 
understand of nature’s workings; or, in other words, by 
those who are unready to believe that God will do any- 
thing, within the realm of nature, which they do not 
understand how he can do. This makes the great confu- 
sion over the miracle question, a confusion which com- 
monly exists in the very use of the word itself—in the 
understanding of its meaning. In disturbance over this, 
a Connecticut reader sends to us a newspaper sketch of a 
remarkable recovery in answer to prayer, and referring 
to its narrative he says: 

This fact being widely circulated raises anew the question of 
the reality of miracles. In my own mind the question takes 
this form: Is a miracle probable? For I reason thus—that 
though God is able now and always to perform whatever he 
will, so that itis no more impossible for him to bring to pass 
that which, in the ordinary course of events, would not come 
to pass, than it is for him to sustain that course of events in its 
working, yet it is a necessity and a fact that God works accord- 
ing to an eternally predetermined plan, which plan is the 
raison d’etre [the reason of being] of the present laws of the 
universe, and for the fudl accomplishment of which plan those 
laws have (in God’s ability to arrange them) no need to be— 
and therefore are not—inadequate. If this reasoning is true, 
and the evidence to shatter it seems to require a strength so 
convincing as to preclude all dissent, then there is no place for 
miracles in earth’s experience. This eonclusion is, however, 
one that I dare not accept nor deny. Will you be pleased to 
discuss in your columns this question of probability ? 


What do you mean by a miracle? A miracle is, at the 
most, only “a wonder,”—a deviation from the ordinary 
or well-understood course of nature, through Divine 
influence; an event different from the common order of 
things, through the interposition of God; a providence that 
you cannot account for satisfactorily by purely natural— 
or material—causes. Now, either God does exercise a 
particular providence in the control and direction of this 
world’s affairs, or he does not; he either leaves every- 
thing in the realms of nature to run according to “the 
laws of nature,”’—whatever that term means,—or his su- 
pervision is constant and his intervention frequent in the 
affairs of that realm as well as of the realm of spirit. If 
this world is running without any particular help from 
God, and he is unable to interfere with its events with- 
out upsetting things, or if he is disinclined to attempt 
this, then prayer for particular blessings or gifts from 
God is wholly inoperative for the end desired. But if 
God is back of nature and above nature, able and ready 
to work through nature in one way or in another way, 
just as it pleases him, and just as his children have need, 
—andall this was considered in God’s“ eternally predeter- 
mined plan,”’—then he is continually working what would 
be called miracles ifthey were not so frequent,and heis ready 
at any time to perform what one person will call a mir- 
acle and another person will call a special providence. 
The Bible miracles were not wrought contrary to nature, 
but by a power above nature, and almost without excep- 
tion by the use of natural agencies. God is not working 
miracles in this age as “signs,” to prove the truth of his 
word, or to give authority to his servants, but he is 
answering particular prayers by the thousand every day 
of the world’s history, by works that have in them all 
the elements of the miracle except strangeness ; and every 
now and then the element of strangeness is added. When 
a man is raised up in answer to prayer from a sickness 
which was supposed to be mortal, such a recovery is by 
some spoken of as anew disclosure of the forces of nature, 
while others choose to call it a miracle. The name is 
less important than the thing itself. Now, for example, 
they are saying that President Garfield’s wound was fatal 
from the first; but if he had recovered they wouldn’t 
have called the wound afatal one. Now they say that it 
would have taken a miracle to raise him up; but if he 
had got well they wouldn’t have called his restoration 
miraculous,—only “a remarkable recovery,” or “a spe- 
cial answer to prayer.” Don’t bother, then, about the 
word “ miracle;’: nor yet about the philosophy of the 
thing. Ask God for what you need, whether you see how 
he can give it to you or not; and believe that he has 
more ways of working the enginery of nature than is yet 
understood by you. God can do whatever he wants to 
do. God will do whatever he has promised to do, even 
if he has to work a “ miracle” to make his word good. 
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A MODERN MIRACLE. 
BY G. M. 


Once, in the shadowy hour of eve, 
I heard a voice that said : 

“ My children hunger, and faint, and die ; 
Give of thy store of bread!” 

And I answered (unto the presence nigh 
Of the God-man who asked of me) : 

“Only these five small loaves have I, 
And these fishes, dear Lord, for thee! 

* Only these five small loaves, dear Lord,— 
And so many cry out for food ! 

Meagre my store to meet the want 
Of this hungering multitude. 

So few, so small, and so poor—dear Lord, 
In this darkening close of day ,— 

Better for thee to speak the word 
And send the people away!” 

Ah! but the eyes of Christ were kind, 
And his words fell tenderly— 

As he looked afar o’er the weary throng, 
‘Bring them hither to me! 

Bring the loaves, and the fishes small, 
Nor blush for thy humble store ; 

The hungry are many that faint and fall, 
But the love of a Christ is more!” 

So, trembling, I laid my little all 
At the feet of the gentle Lord— 

And watched the myriads great and small 
Who waited upon his word. 

And oh! how my heart throbbed fast with joy, 
And my soul in rapture thrilled, 

For, out of the humble gift I brought, 
The multitude all were filled! 


THE TWO NATURES IN CHRIST. 
A SERMON FOR CHILDREN. 
BY A, CLEVELAND COXE, BISHOP OF WESTERN NEW YORK, 
And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature.—Luke 2: 52, 

How could he grow in wisdom who was the only wise 
God, even when he was a babe on his mother’s breast? 
You know the great truth which we call the incarnation : 
“The Word was made flesh.” The Son of God became 
man)and he became man, naturally, at least by being 
born as we are, and being first a babe, and growing up 
to manhood like other children. But here is the wonder 
of wonders, and one reason of his name, “ the Wonder- 
ful,” that he should be a babe and a boy, and should grow 
up, increasing in knowledge and in wisdom, while, all 
the same time, he was God, and knew all things. 

Now, listen a moment, and let us see if we can get any 
idea of such a mystery, so far as it is meant that we 
should understand mysteries, which the wise man tells us 
are “revealed to the meek;” to those who have child- 
like hearts, even though they be wise and learned men. 

When you see dumb animals, you often observe how 
knowing they are. A young dog knows a great deal 
more, apparently, than a baby of the same age. But the 
baby soon shows how much more he can learn than any 
mere animal ; and we say it is because he has a higher 
nature than that of beasts that perish. Yes, a higher 
nature, an immortal spirit, but it does not show itself at 
at once. We see, then, there is a mystery about our 
nature as compared with the nature of brutes. Beside 
our animal mind, if I may so call it, an immortal spirit 
belongs to us. It is always ours, even from our birth, 
but it shows itself slowly, increasing, day by day, as we 
grow older, in making itself known and felt. This is 
especially true when our spiritual nature is improved by 
education: when the graft of our new birth becomes the 
tree of our life, and is pruned and nourished into fruit- 
fulness, by the means of grace and by ourloving God. You 
have seen grafted trees; the stock remains, but the whole 
tree is changed, and the graft becomes the tree itself, and 
gives it all its character. We say it isa good tree be- 
cause it brings forth good fruit. The old stock could not 
have borne such fruit. Now, it is our new-birth nature, 
over and above our animal nature, that makes it possible 
for us to be good and holy and godly and god-like. 

So, if there is this mystery about our own nature, we 
may gain some idea of a higher mystery; some idea of 
the fact thit in Christ there were two natures, complete 
and perfect. He was man, and he was God: something 
utterly different from other men—“ perfect God and per- 
fect man.” . 

If then, in our own nature, we have the immortal part, 
and yet it does not show itself at first; we need not be 
wholly at a loss to know what is meant by the increase 
of Christ’s wisdom. Day by day, as he grew older and 
made use of his growing human powers, he increased in 
manifesting or showing forth divine wisdom in all his 
ways and words and works. So asthe old preachers used 








as growing brighter and brighter from sunrise to the noon- 
tide. It is in reality just as bright at dawn ; but, te 
human sight, it increases, and grows more glorious, And 
so Christ, though always the all-wise God, more and 
more, as he grew in stature, shone out in the glory of his 
understanding and knowledge and wisdom. 

This is one way of explaining the text, and it is perhaps 
the most important. But there is another explanation, 
equally true, and now, if we wish to understand the but, 
we must look at that also, in its turn. 

How many natures have we, as human beings ; that is, 
girls and boys, and men and women? The answer is 
one nature, though it is a mysterious nature, enfolding 
body and mind and spirit. This is the nature of man. 
And how many natures are there in the man Christ 
Jesus? You rightly answer—two natures: he is not only 
man, but God : God and man, one Christ. 

Now, I have shown you how the divine wisdom in- 
creased daily in the holy babe of Bethlehem and in the 
child of Nazareth: increased, that is, in its showings 
forth,; he used his’ human nature as an,instrument to 
make the holy Mary, and her husband Joseph the car- 
penter, feel and know that, even more than he was theirs, 
he was the Son of God. The blessed mother observed 
his sayings, child though he was, and kept them in her 
heart; for she knew that they were heavenly wisdom, 


and her “spirit rejoiced” in her holy child because he 


was God, her Saviour. 

But now, I come to speak of this human nature, apart 
from the divine, or the nature of Christ as God. As 
man, he was complete, perfect : just like other men in his 
make, as having a body and a mind; a body that grew 
and a mind that was taught and learned as others learn 
when they are children. He was like us in all this, only 
he never sinned as we do. He was holy and pure as 
Adam was before his fall; he was “the second Adam,” 
and wholly innocent, though in other things “found in 
fashion as a man,” a boy, a little child, a mere babe. 

It might have been his will to begin his miracles at 
once, by imparting all human knowledge to his human 
mind ; then, he would not have grown and increased in 
such knowledge and wisdom. But he chose to be 
made in all things like unto us, so as to be a pattern to 
children as well as a patterntomen. Sohechosetomake 
his boyhood “ subject to his parents ;” to learn of ‘them, 
at their bidding. His human mind accepted its daily tasks 
and grew wise by daily effort ; and then his divine nature 
used it as a means or instrument to show forth the wis- 
dom and glory that belong to him as God, in marvel- 
lous connection with what he had learned as the Son of 
man. At twelve years old we find him therefore in the 
temple, among the doctors. Those holy men began to 
catechize him, and when he modestly replied, “ they 
were astonished at his understanding and answers.” So 
he went on, more and more, increasing in stature and 
increasing in wisdom. At last, it was justly said, “ never 
man spake like thisman.”’ You know the reason; he was 
more than man, and as man he used the powers of man to 
impart to men the wisdom of God. All men “wondered at 
the gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth.” 

Among other lessons, dear children, get this lesson, then, 
from Christ’s example. He has taught you to get wis- 
dom daily, and to do so by obedience to parents; by 
being “subject unto them,” and subject, also, to the 
teachers to whom they send you, in order that you may 
learn and get understanding. How wicked is an idle 
boy or an idle girl! Be sure that unless you grow daily 
in wisdom, growing “wise unto salvation,” you are 
growing foolish as you grow older. You have seen, per- 
haps, natural fools, persons born with defective powers ; 
but they are not to blame, and the Bible does not call 
them fools, especially. He is the fool, in the sight of 
God, who shuts his ear against all that can make him 
wise, and opens his eyes only to see evil and to copy it. 
He is a fool because he becomes hateful to men, and mis- 
erable in himself: he is “dead while he liveth,’ and 
blind while he thinks he sees. 


THE SIN OF SILENCE. 
BY THE REV. J. MAX HARK, 

Sir Walter Raleigh says: ‘He that cannot refrain 
from much speaking, is like a city without walls; and 
less pains in the world a man cannot take, than to hold 
his tongue, . . . hearken much, and speak little; for the 
tongue is the instrument of the greatest good and greatest 
evil that is done in the world.” It is certainly true that 
the world would be better off if at least the half of all 
that is said and written had been left unexpressed forever, 
It would not be the worse off if the majority even of the 
religious talk, that lives only in words, were never thus 
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uttered. The really irreligious do entirely too mueh 
religious talking for their own and the world’s good. But 
of believers alse # is generally true that, while “speech 
is silver, silence is golden.” It is often the Christian’s 


highest and most difficult duty simply to be silent; the” 


most convincing proof of his godliness and manly heroism 
tosay nothing. Yet, as Burke declares, “ If the prudence 
of reserve and decorum dictates silence in some circum- 
stances, in others prudence of a higher order may justify 
us in speaking our thoughts.” And more than this, 
There are circumstances in every one’s life when silence 
becomes a positive sin, for which there can be no justifi- 
cation offered and no valid excuse made. 

Even if it were possible for any one to stand outside 
of every relation to his fellow-men, he would still owe 
the duty to himself as a man, and to his God, to put into 
definite and articulate form his convictions and princi- 
ples. It becomes doubly his duty when he appears before 
the world as a Christian. He then becomes not only the 
representative, but the champion, of a definite principle, 
as opposed to evil and untruth in every form. He is 
placed in a position, moreover, where others will be 
governed by, and in a measure depend upon, his influence. 
In such relations he ought not to permit any ambiguity 
to obtain with reference to himself. It is his solemn 
duty to define his position in an unequivocal manner. 
However diffident he may be, however disagreeable the 
task of expressing his convictions in words, especially if 
they be opposed to those of others whom he reveres, is 
dependent upon, or fears,—he must do it, or he deliber- 
ately sins. Suppose, for instance, a Christian is a member 
of some convention. A measure is proposed that he be- 
lieves to be intrinsically and morally wrong. But he has 
never spoken in public before. He is naturally of a 
retired disposition, and very diffident. Some of his most 
esteemed friends, learned men and eminent in the church 
perhaps, favor the measure. His very humility tempts 
him not to oppose their opinions openly. Will any of 
these considerations excuse him from rising and com- 
batting the measure? No; he must speak, or else by his 
silence further and practically favor what he considers 
wrong. He must speak, or else be untrue to himself and 
to God, a Peter denying his Lord; nay, a Judas betraying 
his Master. He may see clearly that all he could say 
would have no weight at all. Still, he gins by not speak- 
ing, and at least uttering his protest. Himself and his 
immediate friends may know, without the need of words 
from him, what his convictions are; but the rest of the 
church and the world does not know it. Besides owing 
it to his cause, he owes it to them to express his opinions 
and principles. Otherwise his silence may be construed 
to be, and practically will be, a connivance at, or at least 
a tolerance of, that which is wrong. His silence will 
deceive his friends and his opponents, and place him in 
a false position before the world. Under such conditions 
a man’s diffidence becomes cowardice. His delicacy 
about hurting others’ feelings, wounds his own soul for 
eternity. He surrenders his rights as a man, and betrays 
his principles as a son of God. 

The help that is given to wrong and to absolute evil in 
the world just from such weakly considerations as these 
is incalculable. There is enough clear-headedness and 
pure-heartedness on earth to see through all the open sin 
or jesuitical sophistry that appears. But there is not 
enough moral courage and Christian boldness of speech 
to keep them out of our laws and platforms, our legisla- 
tures, councils, and conventions. Christians, in their 
desire for peace, axe too apt to forget that in the divine 
order obedience comes before peace, and that there can 
never be peace between right and wrong. In matters of 
principle man has no right to fear any one but God, nor 
to be governed by anything but his own individual con- 
victions. What though these be directly opposed to 
those of the wealthy and popular Mr. So and So; what 
though the public sentiment of the whole world be 
against him? all the more urgent on that account his 
duty becomes to speak out, that his mistake may be 
shown him, if there be one; that his conscience may be 
clear, if there is no mistake. 


“Man fearlessly his voice for truth should raise, 
When truth would force its way in deed or word, 
Whether for him the popular voice of praise 
Or the cold sneer of unbelief is heard ; 
Like the first Martyr, when his voice arose 
Distinct above the hisses of his foes.” 


The guiltiness of silence appears even more clearly in 
more restricted cases and more special forms, When 
slanderous gossip seeks to blacken the character and kill 
the reputation of one whom you know to be innocent of 
the charges foully whispered against him, your refusal to 
say 80, openly to take his part and declare his innocence, 
makes you a sharer in the vile sin of slander and defama- 
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tion. Silence becomes the weapon of character-murder. 
It makes you as meanly guilty as are those who, instead 
of rescuing the struggling wretch that clings to their boat, 
thrust him back into the water, and heartlessly permit 
him todrown. Indifference is noexcuse, It but deepens 
the sin. No one has a right to be indifferent to the wel- 
fare of another. No one has aright to be silent when 
his word may kill a lie and save a fellow-being’s good 
name and reputation. 

Still less dare any one refuse or neglect to speak when, 
by speaking, he may save an immortal soul. Yet here 
again personal feelings, false delicacy, the fear of giving 
offense, and the general unpleasantness of the task, but 
too often seal our lips, and tempt us even to a blood- 
guilty silence. Many a boy becomes the helpless victim 
of some fatal habit, simply because his teacher felt a 
false delicacy in kindly, but plainly, speaking to him 
about it, showing him his danger and saving him from 
it. Many a teacher's influence over a scholar is utterly 
destroyed, simply because of the uniform silence of that 
scholar’s parents on all matters relating to religion. A 
little girl, the idol of the family, was lying wan and 
wasted on her dying couch. Her doting father, with 
broken voice, tried to tell her of the Saviour and his 
love. 

“QO papa!” cried the child, bursting into tears, “ why 
did you never talk this way to me before?” 

“T thought you knew it, my dear; you heard it often 
in church,” was the stammered reply. 

“ Ah, but if you had told me, if I had seen you kneel, 
or heard you pray, then I would have known that it was 
true! O papa, why dido’t you?” So she, sobbing, 
passed away. 

It seems strange that there should be such parents; 
yet there are many. On every other subject they will 
speak to their family; but just on that one subject on 
which eternity depends, they maintain a cruel, criminal 
silence. They whose influence is strongest, whose word 
is weightiest, studiously avoid using their influence by 
word for the salvation of those whom they love better 
than self, and by their silence they weaken the words 
and teachings of others, and too often bar forever their 
children’s hearts against the saving power of Jesus’ 
grace. Surely if, for every idle word here spoken, we 
must render account at the throne of God, then also for 
every helpful, truthfu!, saving word withheld by us there 
will be no less righteous a judgment rendered, 


WHERE IS KADESH-BARNEA? 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. + 

He who would have an intelligent view of the course 
of the Israelites, on their way from Egypt to Canaan, 
must give Kadesh-barnea large prominence in his 
thoughts. Except Sinai, there is no point in all the 
journeyings that stands out as a great landmark and as 
the centre of great events like Kadesh-barnea ; and even 
Sinai takes a minor place when the element of time is 
considered ; for the Israelites were at the latter point 
only a year and a half, while the other seems to have 
been in a certain sense their headquarters for thirty-eight 
years or more. 

It was at Kadesh-barnea that the Israelites halted after 
crossing the desert from Mount Sinai, as the nearest 
approach to the Land of Promise which they made before 
the death of Moses, The story as summed up by Moses, 
in his final review of the history, is: “And when we 
departed from Horeb [Sinai], we went through all that 
great and terrible wilderness, which ye saw by the way 
of the mountain of the Amofites, as the Lord our God 
commanded us; and we came to Kadesh-barnea,” It 
was from Kadesh-barnea that Moses sent the spies up 
into Canaan, to make a report of the land and its possi- 
bilities. It was to Kadesh-barnea that those spies 
returned, with their report which caused the murmuring 
and rebellion of the Israelites. It was at Kadesh-barnea 
that the people “in their* rebellion appointed a captain, 
to return to their bondage,” deliberately planning to go 
back to Egypt and give themselves up to their old masters. 
It was at Kadesh-barnea that the Lord forbade their 
further progress toward Canaan, in that generation, and 
sentenced them to a forty years’ sojourn in the wilder- 
ness they were not yet out of.. It was from Kadesh- 
barnea that the people then made an attempt to go up 
into Canaan contrary to the Lord's commaad, and were 
defeated and driven back by their old enemies, the 
Amalekites, aided by the Amorites, All this within a 
\ittle time after the Israelites first reached Kadesh-barnea 
—within the second year after their departure from 
Egypt. Then came along rest there. “So ye abode in 





Kadesh many days, according unto the days that ye 
abode ”’—that ye were to abide—says More: in closing | 


the account of that disastrous defeat of the Israelites 
(Deut. 1: 46). 

There is hardly a glimpse of the Israelites in, the 
thirty-eight years that followed that defeat; but a fair 
inference from all the record we have, seems to be, that 
while the people were scattered in the wadies far and 
near, seeking sustenance by sowing and reaping, with 
the divinely added supply of daily manna, the tabernacle 
and the rulers of the peeple remained at or near Kadesh- 
barnea; for there we find the people re-gathered when 
their term of sentence had nearly expired. It was prob- 
ably there that the rebellion of Korah and his sons 
occurred, and that “the earth opened her mouth and 
swallowed them up;” and that a pestilence came among 
the people destroying “fourteen thousand and seven 
hundred, besides them that died in the matter of Korah;” 
and that the rod of Aaron was caused to bud miracu- 
lously as a sign of God’s approval of his pre-eminence in 
the priestly office. It was certainly at Kadesh-barnea 
that Miriam died and was buried; that the people mur- 
mured for water; and that Moses struck the rock and 
caused water to flow,—being then censured of God for 
his loss of temper and his lack of reverent obélience, 
and sentenced to die outside of the Land of Promise. 
It was from Kadesh-barnea that Moses sent messengers 
to the king of Edom, asking if the Israelites might pass 
through his country on their way to Canaan; and it was 
from Kadesh-barnea also that Aaron went up into Mount 
Hor to die, at the command of the Lord. It is thus 
evident that Kadesh-barnea plays no unimportant part 
in all the story of the Israelitish wanderings: to locate 
its site seems a necessity, as preliminary to any fair 
understanding of that story. 

It would seem, moreover, that the repeated references 
to Kadesh-barnea, or Kadesh as it is often called, in the 
Scripture narrative, would furnish a sufficient clue to its 
whereabouts. It is first named in the days of ‘Abraham 
as “ En-mishpat [the well of judgment] which is Kadesh.” 
Again it is spoken of, at that time, as a familiar landmark. 
Hagar’s well is said to be “ between Kadesh and Bered.” 
Abraham “dwelled between Kadesh and Shur.” It is 
the only place mentioned as “a city ” in all the stations of 
the wanderings. That it was also a watering-place is 
clear from its being called “a well.” It is declared to 
be “in the wilderness of Paran,” or “ in the wilderness of 
Zin.” Again it is named as one of the boundary marks 
of the southern line of Canaan—or of the Negeb, the 
belt of country between Canaan proper and the desert 
below. Its distance from Mount Sinai is even specifically 
stated, as a help to its locating, when Moses says, ‘There 
are eleven days journey, from Horeb [Sinai] by the way 
of Mount Seir, unto Kadesh-barnea.” The ruins of a 
city, even so ancient, might well be looked for at the 
present day in that unchanging region, and a fountain in 
that desert land is likely to be always a fountain. It 
would seem strange indeed if mo trace could be found of 
a site meeting these conditions of the Bible story. 

On the one hand there has been no lack of suggested 
sites of Kadesh-barnea; and on the other hand there 
has been no general agreement by scholars as to any one 
location yet suggested. Attempts have been made to 
show that the Kadesh of Abraham’s day was not the 
Kadesh of the wanderings ; but that claim lacks evidence 
to give it even probability. It was long ago proposed 
to identify Kadesh- barnea with the rock city of Petra; and 
the reputed tomb of Miriam was pointed to in evidence 
of this claim. In our own day, Dean Stanley has been 
so carried away by the sentimental and poetic fitness of 
the locality, as to adopt this traditional identification of 
Petra with Kadesh-barnea (as he also adopted the 
Samaritan location of Mount Moriah on the crown of 
Gerizim) ; but it is a sufficient refutation of this fanciful 
theory to say, that as Petra was well within the territory 
of the king of Edom, the Israelites would hardly have 
scttled themselves down in the lion’s throat before 
asking his majesty’s consent to step gently over his out- 
stretched paws. Several suggested sites of Kadesh have 
hardly received any fuller recognition of their claims 
than a place on the list of applicants for favor—such as 
’Ain es SheyAbeh and ’Ain Hasb; but for the past forty 
years the interest of scholars has centered on the respec- 
tive claims of ’Ain-el-Weibeh, a watering-place from 
thirty to forty miles south of the Dead Sea, in the sandy 
plain known as the Arabah, which stretches from the 
Gulf of Akabar northward to near the Dead Sea, and 
’Ain Gadis, or Quadis, a remarkable oasis seme ninety 
miles southwest of Hebron. It may indeed be said that 
a large majority of those who have given this subject 
special study, in England, Germany, or America, are dis- 
posed to accept the one or the other of these sites as that 
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site of Kadesh by the learned and indefatigable Dr. 
Edward Robinson. He did not claim that it fully met 
the apparent conditions of the Bible narrative. He 
found no ruins in its vicinity; nor did its springs issue 
immediately from a cliff, such as Moses is said to have 
caused the waters to flow from, when they had been 
exhausted by the unusual drain on them. Nor again 
was it easy to see why a well so far eastward as ’Ain-el- 
Weibe:: should be given as a landmark over against Shur, 
in the west of the desert, in the mention of Abraham’s 
residence. Still it seemed more like Kadesh than any 
other well visited by Dr. Robinson, and, for lack of a bet- 
ter site he adopted this. The fact that he was so remark- 
ably successful as a discoverer of biblical sites gave 
added weight in the minds of scholars generally to every 
opinion of Dr. Robinson on a point like this; and 
Kadesh-barnea went on to the modern maps and into the 
encyclopedias and dictionaries as at ’Ain-el-Weibeh, 
almost unchallenged. So it would have continued until 
the present time, had not another identification been 
made in another part of the wilderness, with claims to 
meet necessities of the case not met at ’Ain-el-Weibeh. 

About forty years ago an English clergyman, the Rev. 
J. Rowlands, while exploring the lower portion of the 
Holy Land, for the express purpose of identifying its 
southern boundary sites, as named in the Bible, came 
upon. an oasis bearing the name of Kades, or Gadis, or 
Quadis—the Arabic equivalent of the Hebrew Kadesh, 
the word in both cases meaning “holy,” or “ sacred.” 
Its location seemed to him to meet, at every point, the 
Bible conditions of the location of Kadesh; and he wrote 
an enthusiastic letter in description of his discovery to 
his friend, the Rev. George Williams, chaplain to Bishop 
Alexander of Jerusalem—who was then preparing a 
volume on the Holy City. This letter was published by 
Mr. Williams in the Appendix to his book, and it imme- 
diately attracted the attention of students. The more 
careful German scholars were quickest to recognize the 
importance of the discovery, and to see the correctness 
of the suggested location. Ritter, the famous geographer, 
believed that Kadesh-barnea was now identified. Pro- 
fessor Tuch, of Leipzig, whose studies into the track of 
Chedorlaomer had led him to look for En-mishpat in 
the very region thus opened up, heartily accepted the 
proposed location, and in support of its claims wrote an 
elaborate article which very many scholars have felt to 
be irresistibly convincing. Kurtz, Winer, Kalisch, Keil, 
and others, adopted the same view of the case, and many 
English scholars came to a similar conclusion. 

But Dr. Edward Robinson was not disposed to give up 
’Ain-el-Weibeh without a struggle, nor to yield the honors 
of discovery to a traveler so little known as Mr. Row- 
lands. He ridiculed both the man and his claims, In 
foot-notes of later editions of his Biblical Researches, 
and more fully in an article in the Bibliotheca Sacra, he 
sought to show that the proposed identificatfon was | 
utterly untenable. In this attempt he misstated, to 
begin with, the claim of Mr. Rowlands. He insisted 
that the latter had confounded ’Ain Kadés with ’Ain- 
el-Kudeirat, although Rowlands had clearly separated the 
two wells, and described them differently. Then, on this 
assumed and wholly incorrect basis of fact, Dr. Robinson 
went to work to show that Kadesh-barnea could not 
have been at ’Ain-el-KudeirAt—where Rowlands had 
not located it. The prominence and general accuracy 
of Dr. Robinson carried his opinions with such weight 
that his misstatement of the underlying facts in 
this instance was not commonly observed by those who 
afterwards discussed the question, and many of the 
English comments on either side of the controversy over 
this site, during the past thirty years, have shown the 
color of Dr. Robinson’s misstatements of the claim of 
Rowlands. This is notably the case in Hayman’s article 
“ Kadesh,” in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, and in Espin’s 
treatment of the subject in the Speaker’s Commentary : 
their prominent objection to the claim of Rowlands is 
based on an assumed claim which he never made, but 
which Dr. Edward Robinson says was hisclaim. Mean- 
time Mr. Rowlands was dead ; he could not defend his own 
case, nor supplement his original hastily written report of 
discovery by facts which would remove many of the objec- 
tions urged against his site ; and every effort to find again 
the oasis he had reported was, until the present year, 
utterly vain. At last it came to be a very general feeling 
thathis information was at the best untrustworthy in par- 
ticulars, if not entirely at fault. Yet the conviction, on 
the part of many of the foremost scholars of Germany and 
Great Britain, that he had really pointed out the general 
locality of Kadesh-barnea could not beshaken. Professor 
Palmer, in his Desert of the Exod 1s took this position, 
and argued in favor of it with wonvincing force. The 
Rev. Edward Wilton, in his Negeb or the South Country 
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of the Scriptures, and again in his article “ Kadesh ” in 
the Imperial Bible Dictionary, has given this subject an 
exhaustive treatment, with the same conclusion. Canon 
Tristram also adopts this view. So does President Bart- 
lett, of our own country. So, probably, many more would 
have done, if there had been no misrepresentation of the 
facts in the case to mislead them. 

This long-looked-for site of ’Ain Kadis, or’Ain Quadis, 
as discovered by Mr. Rowlands, and then lost sight of 
for nearly forty years, I was enabled to find and fully 
identify while crossing the desert in the spring of the 
present year, and of that discovery I reported through 
the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund in July. The place proves to be all that Rowlands 
claimed for it. It is an extensive oasis, a series of wells, 
the water of which flows out from under such an over- 
hanging cliff as is mentioned in the Bible story; and it 
opens into a vast plain or wadi large enough to have 
furnished a camping ground for the whole host of Israel. 
Extensive primitive ruins are on the hills near it. The 
plain or wadi, also called Quadis, is shut in by surround- 
ing hills so as to make it a most desirable position for 
such a people as the Israelites on the borders of hostile 
territory—such a position as leaders like Moses and 
Joshua would have been likely to select, or as we 
would naturally expect the Lord to lead his people 
into, with their circumstances and his purposes for them 
as they were. 

Whether or not this is the site of Kadesh-barnea is, of 
course, still an open question ; but I can say with “posi- 
tiveness that all the topographical evidences of its 
identification suggested by Rowlands, and urged by so 
many Gerntan, English, and American scholars, are found 
to be amply justified by an examination of the site; 
moreover, that the topographical difficulties in the way of 
its identification pressed by Dr. Robinson and his fol- 
lowers do not exist in fact—as they did not indeed appear 
in Rowland’s original statement. It is impossible for me 
to cover all these points in such an article as this. I merely 
mention them now, because of the timeliness of a considera- 
tion of the subject in connection with the International 
series of Bible lessons, which now finds the Israelites on 
their way from Kadesh-barnea to Canaan. I hope to 
present them fully, to the public, before long. One thing 
is very sure: there are far more reasons for supposing 
that ’Ain Quadis is the site of Kadesh-barnea than that 
’Ain-el-Weibeh is. The arguments in favor of the latter 
are totally insufficient ; its lack of conformity with the 
requirements of the Bible narrative is fatal to its claims. 
Hence I should say to those who are studying this subject 
just now, If either of the two principal sites of Kadesh- 
barnea laid down on the modern maps is the correct one, 
it is the westernmost, not the eastern one. 
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GETTING READY FOR THANKSGIVING. 
BY ERNEST GILMORE, 


Little Clarine Maxwell had come from her country 
home to remain until after the holidays with her cousins, 
Albert, Edith, and Fanny Hopewell. The four children 
were sitting in the bright and beautiful library one even- 
ing, a week before Thanksgiving. Mr. and Mrs, Hope- 
well were spending the evening elsewhere, so the children 
had the room and the conversation all to themselves. 

“One week from to-day it will be Thanksgiving,” 
Edith said, clapping her hands ; “O Clarine, we do have 
the greatest fun on Thanksgiving! Uncle Albert and 
Aunt Fanny, Grandma Hopewell, Grandpa and Grandma 
Maxwell, Giles Maxwell, and Burt Hopewell, and Lue 
and Maude, and all the rest, are coming here to dinner. 
And such a dinner! Why, my poor tongue could not do 
justice to the subject! ” 

“ How delightful that will be to have so many friends 
together,” answered (Clarine joyfully. ‘“ We always 
have a reunion at our home, too, on that day. Mamma 
says that one of our greatest reasons for thankfulness is 
that we are a large family to be reunited.” 

“'That’s just what I think,” said Albert. “I think lit- 
tle specks of families, where there are no children or 
grandmothers, are the pokiest things in the world.” 

“ Of course they are,” Fanny said. “Why, what would 
Thanksgiving be without grandma?” 

“Why, it wouldn’t be worth a red cent!” Edith 
answered decidedly. 

“T think it would,” Clarine said, as if she knew what 
she was talking about. 

“Why, Clarine Maxwell, don’t you love your grand- 
mothers? ” Fanny asked reprovingly. 





“ Yes, of course I do. I don’t believe there is any girl 
in the world who loves her grandmothers more than I do 
mine, and I hope mine will live as long as I do; yes, and 
longer, too, for I would want Grandma Everet near me 
when it was my time to die.” 

There were tears in Clarine’s eyes as she spoke, and 
Edith asked, ‘What made you say, then, that Thanks- 
giving would be worth keeping without grandmothers?” 

“ Because it would,” came the emphatic answer. 
“Mamma says, as long we have breath we have some- 
thing to be thankful for; and I’m sure if we can be 
thankful for that, we can be thankful for ever so many 
other things, even if we don’t have everything we want.” 

“Well, for my part, I want everything I want,” an- 
swered Edith, “and I shouldn’t be satisfied if I didn’t 
have every single thing.” 

For a minute Clarine was silent, then she asked 
quietly, “ When do you begin to get ready for Thanks- 
giving ?” 

“ There’s nothing for us todo. Mamma oversees the 
servants, and they begin about three days before Thanks- 
giving,” answered Edith. 

“Can they get all the clothes done in three days?” 
asked Clarine, in a surprised tone. 

“Clothes! what are you talking about? We don’t 
have clothes for dinner.” Fanny spoke in an equally 
surprised voice. 

“Do you have clothes for your Thanksgiving dinner at 
your home, Clarine?” Burt asked, with a roguish laugh. 

“T thought you’d all know what I meant, but I see 
T’ll have to explain,” Clarine said, laughing too. “We 
don’t eat clothes, no indeed ; but we begin a week before 
Thanksgiving making over clothing we don’t need, or 
can spare, for the poor folks. We have the greatest fun 
making the things, and then it’s so nice to give the things 
just before Thanksgiving.” 

“T don’t see where the fun comes in,” Fanny said. 
“Why, I never heard of such a queer way to get ready 
for Thanksgiving! Now, we don’t doathing. When 
Thanksgiving comes, we wake up, and lo! the house is 
trimmed with vines and flowers, and Reuben, the butler, 
is carrying plants in the parlors and in the dining-room 
from the conservatory ; and our birds are warbling in 
the jessamines, and everything is beautiful.” 

“And,” said Arthur, “we have the grandest dinner: 
ox-tail soup and clam soup and. fish and turkeys and 
beef and venison and chickens, scalloped oysters and 
vegetables and pies, puddings, creams, jellies, nuts, fruit, 
and lots of other things.” 

“ And do you all carry dinner around?” asked Clarine. 

“ Of course we carr} it around after we’ve eaten it; 
we can’t help ourselves,” Arthur answered, with a mis- 
chievous look at Clarine. 

“T meant, do you carry it around to the sick people 
who can’t afford to buy good dinners? ” 

“Whew! Why, Clarine, you live in the country; we 
are in the city, where we can’t bother carrying dinners 
and clothes to sick folks and poor folks.” 

“Tt wouldn’t seem like Thanksgiving to me if the day 
should come and I had not done something to make 
sick folks and poor folks thankful. Ever since I can 
remember, we’ve begun a week before Thanksgiving to 
get ready, and I supposed Aunt Clarine did too. I’ve 
got in my trunk a big scarlet spread that mamma said I 
could make little skirts out of for Thanksgiving. I don’t 
suppose Aunt Clarine would care if I should make them, 
even if you don’t make things,—would she?” . 

“No, of course, she wouldn’t,” responded Albert ; “and 
these two girls can make something, too; it will do them 
good.” 

“ Just speak for yourself, Mr. Albert,” Fannie said, in 
a vexed tone. , 

“So I will,” the boy responded, generously. “Tl do 
something, as sure as my name is Albert Hopewell.” 

“How good of you, Albert! and can’t we all work 
together, girls?” Clarine asked. 

“We don’t know any poor, so how can we work for 
them?” Edith said. 

“There must be poor here somewhere, because, don’t 
you know?”—and Clarine hesitated, and her cheeks 
flushed,—‘ Christ said, ‘The poor ye always have.’ ” 

“Good for you, Clarine,’” Arthur spoke, heartily; 
“and there are poor enough and to spare here, I can tell 
you. I have passed through a street more than once 
where there are so many poor, suffering people that my 
heart fairly ached for them.” 

“T didn’t know as you were ever troubled with the 
heartache,” Edith said, looking closely at her brother. 
“Tf you felt so sorry for them, why didn’t you do some- 
thing for them?” 





“Ah! why? That’s the rub. I suppose because I 
was a skulking old Pharisee, hurrying along on the other | 


side, Besides, no one ever told me to help them; but 
that’s no reason that I shouldn’t. If no one ever tells 
me to go to heaven} I suppose I’ll be the greatest loser if 
I don’t get there. 

* * * 


* * 


“Thanksgiving Day will be a happier day this year 
than ever before.” It was Edith Hopewell talking, and 
Fanny answered joyfully, “ Yes, indeed it will ; I believe 
I shall be thinking all day to-morrow how happy and 
thankful those poor folks are in Mulberry Street ; oh, 
how glad I am that Clarine taught us how to get ready 
for Thanksgiving ! ” 

“Yes,” said Fanny, tears shining in her blue eyes, 
“And don’t you remember the poor widow, how glad 
she was of Clarine’s little red skirts for her flock of chil- 
dren; and of the warm little dresses you and I made, 
Edith. And then that sick, little crippled girl, she was 
fairly jubilant over the wooden cradle that Arthur made, 
and the waxen doll that you dressed. I love to work for 
the poor, Edith; somehow I feel different from ever 
before,—lifted out of myself some way.” 

“T know the reason, Fanny,” Edith said. 

“ What is it?” , 

“You've begun a new life, you are working for Jesus. 
I’ve commenced to read my Bible, Fanny, and last night 
I read, ‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of 
these, ye have done it unto me.’” 

And that was only the beginning of many happy 
Thanksgivings for the Hopewell children. 


“WHAT MADE THE PEOPLE MOURN 
HIM SO?” 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


Our President is dead, you know. 
They buried him the other day ; 
The whole world watched the funeral, 
For miles along the crowded way 
The mourners marehed with looks of woe 
And tramping footsteps, silent all. . 


A Queen laid flowers upon his tomb ; 
Strong men and little children cried, 
And all the land was bowed in prayer, 
There seemed no other thought beside, 
Nor could a heart that day find room 
For conimon joy or common care. 


° What made the people mourn him so? 
Far mightier folk than he have died, 
Great kings and queens, and buried been 
With pomp and circumstance and pride,— 
But no one really cried, you know, 
Or grieved for the dead king or queen. 


The lords and ladies wore black clothes ; 
But laughed and gossipped just the same, 
And talked of the new king to be, 
And few spoke praise and many blame ; 
But over Garfield’s still repose 
All voices hushed to tender key. 


And no voice but found words to say 
Words full of praise and love and grief 

For the lost friend, the brave, kind man, 
The trusted leader, and wise chief, 

Who set the battle in array, 

And fell just as the fight began. 


What made the people mourn him so? 
Because he was so good, so strong, 
So true to God, so true to men, 
So sweet and patient in that long, 
Long pain, still knowing as we know 
He never could be well again. 


Because he did not feigu or lie; 
Simple and true was all he did, 

And brave and manly to the end ; 
Cheerly he smiled the fires amid, 

Content to live, content to die, 

Still trusting all to God, his friend. 


Would you not like to be mourned so ? 
Not many men, not any man 
Has had such burial as this, 
Since the first day the world began ; 
It cannot often be, you know. 
There are not many lives like his. 


But this is left for me, for you: 
We can be brave as he was brave, 
And love our country and our friends, 
And give ourselves, as once he gave, 
To keep along the good, the true 
Forgetting self and selfish ends, 


Then, though no queenly hands may strew 
Our graves with flowers, or nations weep, 

Though few may mourn us or may miss, 
Lying down for our last, long sleep. 

The Lord will keep his promise true, 

And guard our dust and mark it his, 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Fourth Quarter, 1881. | 


1, Deeeer SB. Free GIVING... coccceccccccweccccccccecs csevee Exod. 35: 25-35 
2. October 9.—-The Tabernacle......-.-----.cesses. qpescesscce Exod, 40: 1-16 
%. October 16.—The Burnt Offering..........06. <--------sesseeeee Lev. 1: 1-14 
4. October 23.—The Peace Offering.........000 ..-.cccecececenees Ley. 7: 11-18 
5. October 30.—Nadab and Abihu.....-...0-+.cceccccnesseeee Ley. 10: 1-11 
6. November 6.—The Day of Atonement.........-........... Lev. 16: 16-30 
7. November 13.—The Feast of Tabernacles ................. Lev. 23: 33-44 
8 November 20.—The Year of Jubilee ...........-s.ccecseuees Lev. 25: 8-17 
9%. Nov. 27.--The Serpent in the Wilderness ..Num. 21: 1-9 
10. December 4.— Balaam.......-----0..--ccecewecccencecneecse+ Num. 2%: 10-19 
11, December 11.—Last Days of Moses..................-..6. Deut. 32: 44-52 
12. December 18.—Review of the Lessons. 

13, December 2%5.—The Babe and the King......----.............- Isa. 9: 6,7 


LESSON 9, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1881. 


Title: THE SERPENT IN THE WILDERNESS. 


WILDERNESS, EVEN SO MUST THE SON OF MAN BE LIFTED UP: THAT 
WHOSOEVER BELIEVETH IN HIM SHOULD NOT PERISH, BUT HAVE 
ETERNAL LIFE.—John 3: 14, 15. 


Lesson Topic: A Saving Service. 


1. Danger Felt, v. 1-6. 
Outline: < 2. Gwilt Confessed, v. 7. 
l 3. Help Granted, vy. 8, 9. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, Nov. 21: Num. 21: 1-9. A saving service. 
Tuesday, Nov. 22: Gen. 3: 1-8. The danger of sin. 
Wednesday, Nov. 23: Matt. 1): 16-28. Danger from sinners. 
Thursday, Nov. 24: Neh, 1: 1-9. A people’s guilt confessed. 
Friday, Nov. 25: 2 Sam. 24:10-17. A king’s guilt confessed. 
Saturday, Nov. 26: Luke 8: 41-56, Help for the afflicted. 
Sunday, Nov. 27: John 3: 5-16, Help for sinners. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Num, 21: 1-9.] 


1, And when king Arad the Canaanite, which dwelt in the 
south, heard tell that Israel came by the way of the spies; then 
he fought against Israel, and took some of them prisoners. 

2. And Israel vowed a vow unto the Lorp, and said, If thou 
wilt indeed deliver this people into my hand, then I will 
utterly destroy their cities. 

8. And the Lorp hearkened to the voice of Israel, and de- 
livered up the Canaanites; and they utterly destroyed them 
and their cities: and he called the name of the place Hormah. 

4. And they journeyed from mount Hor by the way of the 
Red sea, to compass the land of Edom: and the soul of the 
people was much discouraged because of the way. 

5. And the people spake against God, and against Moses, 
Wherefore have ye brought us up out of Egypt to die in the 
wilderness? for there.is no bread, neither is there any water ; 
and our soul Joatheth this light bread. i 

6. And the Lorp sent fiery serpents among the people, and 
they bit the people; and much people of Israel died. 

7. Therefore the people came to Moses, and said, We have 
sinned, for we have spoken against the LORD, and against 
thee; pray unto the Lorp, that he take away the serpents 
from us. And Moses prayed for the people. 

8. And the LorpD said unto Moses, Make thee a fiery serpent, 
and set it upon a pole: and it shall come to pass, that every 
one that is bitten, when he looketh upon it, shall live. 

9. And Moses made a serpent of brass, and put it upon a 
pole; and it came to pass, that if a serpent had bitten any 
man, when he beheld the serpent of brass, he lived. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Num. 21: 1. Then he fought against Israel.——There was 
not a city that made peace with the children of Israel, . . . for 
it was of the Lord to harden their hearts, that they should 
come against Israel in battle, that he might destroy them utterly. 
Josh, 11: 19, 20.——They got not the land in possession by. 
their own sword, neither did “heir own arm save them, but thy 
right hand and thine arm. Psa. 44: 8. 


V. 2. Vowed a vow,——Jacob vowed a vow, saying, If God 
will be with me, . . . then shall the Lord be my God. Gen. 
28: 20, 21.——-Absalom said unto the king, I pray thee, let me go 
and pay my vow, which I have vowed unto the Lord in Hebron. 
2 Sam. 15: 7.——-Thy vows are upon me, O God: I will render 
praises unto thee, Psa. 56: 12. I will pay my vows unto 
the Lord now in the presence of his people. Psa. 116: 18. 
Lord, remember David, and all his afilictions: how he sware 
unto the Lord, and vowed unto the mighty God of Jacob. Psa. 
132: 1, 2. 

I wili utterly destroy.——-No devoted thing, that a man shall 
devote unto the Lord of all that he hath, both of man and of 
beast, and of the field of his possessions, shall be sold or re- 
deemed : every devoted thing is most holy unto the Lord. None 
devoted, which shall be devoted of men, shall be redeemed, . . . 
but shall surely be put to death. Lev. 27: 28, 29..—Thou 
shalt surely smite the inhabitants of that city with the edge of 
the sword, destroying it utterly. Deut. 13: 15. 


V.3. The Lord hearkened,_——Lord, thou hast heard the desire 
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of the humble: thou wilt prepare their heart, thou wilt cause 
thine ear to hear. Psa. 10 : 17.——He shall call upon me and 
I will answer him: I will be with himintrouble. Psa. 91: 15. 
——He will regard the prayer of the destitute, and not despise 
their prayer. Psa. 102: 17. 

V.4. To compass the land of Edom. Edom said unto him, 
Thou shalt not pass by me, lest I come out against thee with 
the sword. ... Thus Edom refused to give Israel passage 
through his border: wherefore Israel turned away from him. 
Num, 20: 18, 21. We passed by from our brethren the chil- 
dren of Esau, which dwelt in Seir. Deut, 2: 8.——They went 
along through the wilderness, and compassed the land of Edom. 
Judg. 11: 18. 

Discouraged because of the way.——We must through much 
tribulation enter into the kingdom of God. Acts 14: 22. 
No man should be moved by these afflictions: for yourselves 
know that we are appointed thereunto: . . . we told you before 
that we should suffer tribulation. 1 Thess. 3: 3, 4. 


V. 5. Spake against God.—tThe children of Israel said unto 
them, Would to God we had died by the hand of the Lord in 
the land of Egypt. Exod. 16 : 3.——AlI the children of Israel 
murmured against Moses and against Aaron : and the whole 
congregation said unto them, Would God that we had died in the 
‘land of Egypt! Num. 14: 2.——They despised the pleasant 
land, they believed not his word: but murmured in their 
hearts, and hearkened not to the voice of the Lord. Psa. 106: 
25 The full soul loatheth a honeycomb. Proy. 27: 7. 
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V. 6. Fiery serpents. That great and terrible wilderness, 
wherein were fiery serpents. Deut. 8: 15,——Out of the ser- 
pent’s root shall come forth a cockatrice, and his fruit shall be 
a fiery serpent. Isa. 14: 29.——Behold, I will send serpents, 
cockatrices, among you, which will not be charmed, and they 
shall bite you, saith the Lord. Jer. 8 : 17.——Neither let us 
tempt Christ, as some of them also tempted, and were destroyed 
of serpents. 1 Cor. 10: 9. 


V.7. We have sinned.—Pharaoh sent, and called for Moses 
and Aaron, and said unto them, I have sinned this time: the 
Lord is righteous, and I and my people are wicked. Exod. 9: 
27.—Then said Saul, I have sinned; return, my son David, 
for I will no more do thee harm. 1 Sam. 26: 21.——When he 
slew them, then they sought him. Psa. 78 : 34.——Then Judas, 
which had betrayed him . . . repented himself. . . saying, I 
have sinned in that I have betrayed innocent blood. Matt. 
27: 3, 4. 

Pray unto the Lord.——Entreat the Lord (for it is enough) that 
there be no more mighty thunderings and hail. Exod. 9: 28. 
——tThe king said unto the man of God, Entreat now the face 
of the Lord thy God, and pray for me, that my hand may be 
restored me again. 1 Kings 13: 6. Zedekiah the king sent 
. . . to the prophet Jeremiah, saying, Pray now unto the Lord 
thy God for us. Jer. 37: 3. Pray ye the Lord for me, that 
none of these things which ye have spoken come upon me. 
Acts 8: 24.——The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much. Jas. 5: 16. 











Moses prayed for the people. The Lord turned the cap- 
tivity of Job, when he prayed for his friends. Job 42: 10.—— 
Therefore he said that he would destroy them, had not Moses his 
chosen stood before him in the breach, to turn away his wrath, 
lest he should destroy them. Psa. 106: 23. Brethren, my 
heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel is, that they might 
be saved. Rom, 10: 1. 


V.9. A serpent of brass. He removed the high places, 
and brake the images, and cut down the groves, and brake in 
pieces the brazen serpent that Moseshad made, 2 Kings 18:4. 
As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of man be lifted up, John 3:.14. And I, if I 
be lifted up, will draw all men unto me. John 12: 32, 


When he beheld, . . . he lived.——They shall look upon me 
whom they have pierced. Zech.12: 10.——Thisis the will ofhim 
that sent me, that every one which seeth the Son, and believeth 
on him, may have everlasting life. John 6: 40. For this 
purpose the Son of God was manifested, that he might destroy 
the works of the devil. 1 John 3: 8.——Looking unto Jesus, 
the author and finisher of our faith. Heb. 12: 2. 

















LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 

After the regulations of the year of jubilee, the Book of 
Leviticus continues with many laws and restrictions concern- 
ing property, in which the year of jubilee occurs as the stated 
period for setting many matters right, and for relieving the 
oppressions which seem incident to any continued plan of 
social action in this imperfect world. At every turn isa 
reminder that the land and its progress, with all temporal 
benefits, are the gift of their covenant God, Jehovah. Min- 
gled in with these laws, also, are warnings and instructions 
concerning fidelity to Jehovah in all things; the reason 
therefor being regarded as the same as that for the rules of 
property ; so that the two sorts of subject-matter are not in- 
congruous, 

The Book of Numbers commences with the time when 
Israel’s camp was still about Mount Sinai. It relates the cen- 
sus and military arrangement of the nation in its march, with 
the peculiar duties of each tribe and family. Scarcely to be 


distinguished from this are the regulations for transporting 
the tabernacle and its furniture along with the host,—nor, 
indeed, does it seem that the Levites ceased altogether to be 
men of war in case of need. 

Some things follow which might be called repetitions of 














hardly so in reality, They are mostly necessary in order to 
explain the new matter related or commanded. There are 
the laws concerning jealousy, and the Nazarite, the form of 
blessing the people, the record of the offerings made by the 
princes of the tribes of Israel for the service of the taber- 
nacle, including its means of transportation, the purification 
of the Levites for the service, and the keeping of the (second) 
passover at Sinai, together with the provision for the “little” 
passover, to be kept a month later by those whom temporary 
defilement had hindered from partaking at the regular time. 
Then, after a short explanation of the military trumpet 
signals, it is told how the people marched forward, until they 
came to the wilderness of Paran, or, more nearly, to Kadesh. 
On the way, besides the incidents repeated from Exodus, 
Miriam’s leprosy is mentioned. Then came the sending of 
the spies by the way of Hebron, and the disastrous results of 
their report. Up to this point, doubtless, the detail of their 
journey, by stages, is that given in Numbers 33: 1-36. 
Thereafter, for about thirty-eight years, the host probably 
had their main camp at Kadesh-barnea, during the undefined, 
and undefinable, wandering. In Numbers 33 this wandering 
is not noticed, except in the incidental mention of “ the for- 
tieth year” in verse 38; but the stages of the journeys are 
carefully given. 

It was during this wandering, or stay at Kadesh, that the 
rebellion of Korah occurred, and also Moses’ smiting the rock. 

Later, after Israel] has journeyed one stage from Kadesh— 
to Mount Hor, Aaron dies. Besides the direct statement in 
Numbers 33: 38 that it was the fortieth year after the exodus 
from Egypt, we have two other notes of time obtained by 
comparing Exodus 7: 7 first with Numbers 33: 39, and sec- 
ond with Deuteronomy 34: 7. It was only a short time 
before the death of Moses and the entry of Israel into Canaan. 
Only nine more stages of the journey are mentioned before 
they came to the brink of Jordan opposite Jericho. 

Arad, of the lesson, was the name of a city, not of a king. 
It is supposed to be the same with the modern Tel ’Arad, 
some twenty miles south of Hebron. Hormah was called 
Zephath at first (Judg. 1: 17); and has been thought to be 
the same with SebAta, or S’bita, about halfway between ’Ain 
Qadis and Bir es-Saba, or Kadesh and Beer-sheba, though not 
quite in the same straight line. 

As to the place of the incident of the brazen serpent, it was 
after leaving Mount Hor, and before they pitched in Oboth. 
(See Num. 21: 10.) But from Numbers 33: 42 we see 
that there were two stages or “journeys” between these two 
places ; one stage at Zalmonah, and the otherat Punon. This 
word Zalmonah is a direct derivative from Zelem, the Hebrew 
word for (1) image, and (2) shadow. The lexicons commonly 
give its meaning as “shady ;” but it might just as well mean 
“of the image.’ Hence some have seen in this name a re- 
minder and memorial of the brazen serpent. The place where 
the fiery serpents were is now, and doubtless was then, any- 
thing but shady. Fiery serpents, or at least serpents 
which answer perfectly to the name and the qualities assigned 
to them in the Bible, are present in that region to-day, and in 
many adjacent regions; though in less numbers than the 
statements in the present lesson call for. 

Whatever be the locality of the brazen serpent, whether 
Zalmonah or elsewhere, it was on the way or road which leads 
from Mount Hor to the Red Sea, before they turned off east- 
ward, That they had to start southward in order to go about 
the land of Edom may be noticed as an “ undesigned coinci- 
dence,” to show how near they were to the promised land. 
The “ way of the spies,” or that which the spies had gone up 
thirty-eight years before, they seem to have abandoned—if 
indeed they ever really attempted it—shortly after the affair 
with the king of Arad. Numbers 20: 17-24 shows why they 
did not go through Edom. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


This lesson embraces two subjects distinct in nature, if not 
in time: one, the destruction of Hormah (1-3); the other, 
the plague of the serpents (4-9). 

Verse 1.—King Arad the Canaanite. Rather, The Canaan- 
ite, the King of Arad. Arad, according to Eusebius and 
Jerome, lay about twenty Roman miles south of Hebron, and 
still exists in the ruins of Tell Arad, which has been visited 
by some modern travelers.— W hich dwelt in the south. Better, 
The Negeb, which was a proper name applied to a strip of 
hilly country running from the Dead Sea west by south toward 
the Mediterranean. I constituted the southern portion of 
the land of promise.—T'he spies. This is now generally taken 
as a proper name; Atharim, according to the Septuagint, 
although no traces of the name have ever been discovered 
elsewhere.—'hen he fought against Israel. Some consider that 
this refers to what took place long years before (ds recorded 
in 14; 44, 45), and was here recalled to mind by the Israelites 
with a viewto retaliation. But it is more natural to suppose 
that the King Arad, thinking that a fatal blow might be 
inflicted on the people as they were breaking up from Kadesh, 
fell suddenly upon them, and achieved a partial success,— 










And took some of them prisoners. This implies that there wag 
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no serious defeat of Israel, but a mere raid, which ner 
in carrying off some captives. 

Verse 2.—The assault of Arad was unprovoked. It was 
intended to defeat the purpose of Israel in going to the land 
which had been promised them. It was right, therefore, that 
it should be visited with appropriate retribution. This Israel 
proposed, with the divine help, to inflict—Vowed a vow. 
That is, entered into a deliberate engagement upon conditions. 
—IZf thou wilt indeed deliver. Or, Surely deliver. This was 
the condition—complete success in the approaching attack.— 
I will utterly destroy. Rather, Devote to destruction. © This 
was the engagement. They would put Arad and his people 
under ban, an irrevocable doom. Israel would not gather 
spoils and make slaves; they would make no personal gains 
by success ; but as ministers of divine justice would devote 
these enemies of God, with all that belonged to them, to utter 
destruction. 

Verse 3.—The Lord hearkened to the voice of Israel. What 
they proposed was what he had declared to be the doom of 
all the Canaanites (Deut. 7:2). Their iniquity had come to 
the full. They deserved an overthrow as swift and complete 
as that which overtook the cities of the plain, and he sent it 
upon them with like severity, only by human instruments.— 
Delivered up the Canaanites. Made them an easy prey to 
Israel.— Utterly destroyed. They kept their vow. Instead of 
selecting and preserving for their own use either persons or 
things, they gave them all over to the Herem or curse, from 
which there was no possible escape.—He called the name. 
That is, according to a common Hebrew idiom, the name of 
the place was called—Hormah. The name was originally 
Zephath (Judg.1: 17), but now its doom gave it a new designa- 
tion, “the city of the curse,” for its ruin was the result of the 
divine malediction. 

Verse 4.—The children of Israel, having been refused 
permission to go thr ugh the territory of Edom on their yay 
to Canaan, were not allowed to force a passage, but directed 
to go around the Edomitish land, and enter Palestine from 
the east. Here begins the narrative of their journey.—From 
mount Hor by the way of the Red sea. Rather, On the way to 
the Red Sea. Their course lay southward through the 
Arabah, a broad valley between the limestone cliffs of the 
Tih on the west and the granite range of Mount Seir on 
the east.— To compass the land of Edom. It would have been 
far shorter and easier to go through the valleys of Edom, but 
the closing of these compelled them to take a very circuitous 
route.— Was much discouraged. Very naturally. For they 
were retracing their steps, and going back to that sea which 
they thought that they had left behind them forever. The road, 
too, was anything but attractive. The Arabah is a shallow 
plain of loose sand, gravel, and detritus of granite, which, 
though here and there sprinkled with low shrubs, furnishes 
very little of food or water. The march was a trying one to 
flesh and blood, yet it should not have awakened discontent 
.in those who had God for a leader. But it did. 


Verse 5.—Their discontent found open expression.—Spake 
against God and against Moses. Against one as the principal, 
and against the other as the agent, in bringing about their 
sorrowful condition.— Brought us up out of Egypt to die. A 
fair specimen of the extravagance and distortion to which 
fretful impatience gives rise. They were in no danger of 
death. Twice the rock had yielded them water, and every 
morning they had bread from heaven.—T here is no bread and 
no water. No bread will answer them but that which the 
earth produces, and no water save what comes from natural 
wells. Was ever murmuring more unreasonable ?— This light 
bread. Rather, mean or-worthless. They did not object to 
the manna as light in the sense of being opposite to solid, but 
as despicable. Yet the Psalmist called it (78 : 24, 25) corn of 
heaven, angels’ food. So different does the same thing ot 
according to the eyes that behold it. 


Verse 6.—The punishment came by the supernatural use 
of a natural means found on the spot. The evidence of 
ancient writers, such as Strabo, and of modern travelers, such 
as Burckhardt, shows that the peninsula, and not least the 
Arabah, abounds in venomous reptiles of various kinds.— 
Fiery serpents. It is obviously impossible, as it is surely not 
necessary, to identify the species of snake here intended. 
They are called fiery, either because such was their appear- 
ance, or because their bite infused a burning, deadly poison, 
or for both reasons. Collected in greater numbers and made 
more venomous than they usually were, they assailed the 
people, and there was no escape for the hapless victims,— 
Much people died. 
tation. 

Verse 7. Moses. The very leader against whom 
they had murmured.— We have sinned. 
brief but ample. 


It was evidently a divine punitive visi- 


—Cume to 
The confession is 
The judgment had opened their eyes, and 
they took what is always the first step in the way of recovery, 
the acknowledgment of sin. “ When he slew them then they 
sought him; and they returned and inquired earnestly after 
God” (Psa. 78: 34).—Pray unto the Lord. They felt un- 
worthy to address Jehovah directly, and therefore solicited 
the intercession of Moses. Just before they had reproached 
him as an enemy ; but afflictions often change men’s opinions 
of God’s people.— Moses prayed for the people. He acted what 
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Samuel ela on a similar occasion, “ God forbid that I should 
sin against the Lord in ceasing to pray for you” (1 Sam. 12: 
23). His mediation here made him a striking type of the 
one mediator between God and man. 

Verse 8.—The intercession was successful, and the divine 
answer came in form exactly adapted to the situation. The 
venomous creatures were left, but a victorious antidote was 
provided.— Make a fiery serpent. That is, an image of brass 
in the shape of such a serpent. Such a work would give no 
difficulty to men qualified as Bezaleel and Aholiab (Exod. 
35: 80-35).—Set it upon a pole. The word often used to denote 
a flag-staff. The obvious purpose was that it might be seen 
from all directions.— When he looketh upon it shall live. The 
sufferer was to do nothing else but turn his eyes to this central 
object. The reference of our Lord to this event (John 3: 14, 
15) indicates a typical character in the singular arrangement, 
The Israelites are directed to that which not only had no 
natural efficacy to relieve their distress, but also seemed at 
first sight rather adapted to intensify it, being a shining image 
of the very beast that was destroying them. Herein lay the 
power of the symbol. That which cured was shaped in the 
likeness of that which wounded, So our Lord, although 
holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners, the per- 
fect image of the invisible God, and the effulgence of his 
glory, was yet made in the likeness of sinful flesh, was made 
“sin” for his people (: 
their stead (Gal. 3: 13). 
shameful tree. 


2 Cor. 5: 21), was made “a curse” in 
In this character he hung upon the 
As such he seemed to men utterly impotent, 
unable to save either himself or others. Yet it is Christ on 
the cross that does save. To the Jews a stumbling-block, and 
to the Greeks foolishness, he is yet the wisdom of God and 
the power of God unto salvation to all that look upon him, 
as Israel of old did upon the brazen serpent, 

Verse 9.—Made a serpent of brass. The faithful man of 
God obeyed. He was not staggered by the strangeness of the 
command, uselessness. The Lord having 
spoken, nothing remained for him but to see that the work 
was done. His faith and obedience were richly rewarded.— 
When he beheld the serpent of brass, he lived. The people had 
asked that the serpents might be taken away (v. 7). God, 
as he often does, gave them their request in another form. 
The poisonous reptiles were allowed to remain, but their 
deadly power was counteracted. And throughout all the ages 
of Christendom their experience has been a pattern and en- 
couragement to all who suffer from. the poison of the old ser- 
pent and writhe in the pangs of spiritual death. As from any 
part of the camp a dying Israelite, hearing the proclamation of 
mercy, turned his last glance upon the glittering serpent of 
brass, and at once felt the pulse of a new life beating in his 
veins, so multitudes of -perishing souls since, in all parts 
of the world, have turned to Him who hung on Calvary, and 
found what nothing else in 1 all the world could furnish. They 
looked and lived. “ 


or its seeming 


“THERE IS LIFE FOR A LOOK.” 


BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


It is possible that we should go astray sometimes in attempt- 
ing to apply an Old Testament figure to the elucidation of 
New Testament truth. But there can be no danger as to the 
story of the Israelites’ attack from the fiery serpents in the 
wilderness, and the relief sent them in the serpent of brass. 
For our divine Lord gave us an authgritative interpretation of 
the whole narrative in his remembered conversation with the 
ruler Nicodemus (John 3: 14, 15). 

The three things to be noticed in the history, for the sake 
of the gospel suggestion there is in them, are the danger into 
the depth of which these people ran, the desperation which 
they experienced and expressed under it, and the deliver- 
ance which they joyously accepted at the hand of the Lord, 
who graciously interposed. 

I Tue Dancer.—It is so easy to turn the force of the literal 
account into spiritual employment that we need not take pains 
always to show the exact instant of the transition we make. 

1, The peril of the Israelites began with mere murmuring 
(see Num. 21: 4), Their conduct gives a most affecting illus- 
tration, for all time, of human perversity under ordinary dis- 
comforts of life. A poor temper was that they continually 
displayed. No special worry was thrown upon them just at 
this instant ; nor does there seem upon their part any special 
outbreak of rebellion. But the way had been growing serigus, 
and they missed some of their old food and some of their 
former enjoyments. A sort of longing for independence 
arose in their minds, and they clamored for a freer indul- 
gence. 

2. This peril continued till it reached distrust. 
wicked enough to speak “against God, and against Moses” 
(v. 5). Itis important that we should see that their sin was in 
essence no more nor less than a will set in opposition tg the 
divine will. If we search never so carefully through this 
story for abstruse or novel explanation of the men’s behavior, 
we shall find nothing beyond the miserable commonplace in 
sin of their wanting their own way. 

3. Their peril ended in disobedience. This must be the 
reference of that surprising expression in the epistle of Paul: 
“Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of them also tempted, 


They were 


and were wi alee of serpents” (1 Cor. 10: 9). 





We i cen 
many words in defining iniquity, but the Bible uses very few. 
We draw shades of distinction, but the Bible throws every 
transgression under one head. God challenges men to obey 
his law; if they break any part of it, that wickedness ren- 
ders them guilty of all. He knows our hearts, and deals 
solely with our hearts. So every sin shows estrangement 
from him. 

4, This peril resulted in retribution. Little by little the 
grip of the destroyer was fastening upon the minds of those 
journeying people. Carefully observe here that their danger 
was not from their punishment, but from their sin. We 
learn later on in the inspired history (Deut. 8: 15) that these 
same fiery serpents, now so fatal, had been close beside them 
all along the way ; but the protection of God had been over 
them as long as they obeyed him. When they sinned, no 
new thing was created to afflict them. They wanted to take 
care of themselves and have their own way; the Lord just 
removed his hand, and they had their own way: there was 
their danger. 

II. THe DesPERATION.—It needed but a few hours of 
sweet self-indulgence to make those people see how sad was 
the retribution they had brought on themselves. Willful- 
ness often receives its most awful punishment by just being 
permitted to have its own desires in self-indulgence. “ Let 
me alone,” says the peevish heart; and God sovereignly 
answers, “ Let it alone.” The request is granted; and over 
the barriers of gracious restraint rushes the fury of ruin. 

1. Notice the attractive appearance of seductive sin. In 
the Book of Isaiah these creatures are called “ fiery flying 
serpents.” The epithet “ fiery” is the same as that which is 
elsewhere translated “seraphim.” Very likely by this is 
indicated their peculiar beauty, the brilliancy of fascinating 
colors with which they were decked. 

2. Observe also the deadly venom of seductive sin. Much 
people died (v. 6). It is easy to picture one of those Israel- 
ites uttering his hard words against Moses and against God, 
and then lying down beside his’ tent-door in petulance. A 
fair reptile is that now approaching him ; it winds its lithe 
figure nearer and nearer till it seems to bewilder him with its 
glare of beautiful light. Glowing and coiling, changing and 
curling along, now lit with vermilion, and now. dimming to 
emerald, it plies its powers of fascination upon its intoxicated 
victim. He admires it, and perhaps touches it, and hardly 
notices, as it springs away from his hold, that it has 
struck him with its fangs. It is the world-wide symbol of 
fascinating sin in its approach to the soul ; it shines only that 
it may sting. 

3. See, next, the final shame of seductive sin. It leads to 
absolute helplessness. When the poison of these fiery ser- 
pents began to work, immediate prostration must have been 
the result. And so sndiden, so strange, was the infliction, that 
even those dull people perceived that it was no mere calamity ; 
it must be a direct divine judgment for wrong-doing. So 
they made instant confession (v.7). Deeper degree of per- 
sonal humiliation it does not seem possible for them to reach, 
than that they should be compelled to ask help from the Lord 
against whom they had murmured, and through the interven- 
tion of Moses against whom they had rebelled. Such a con- 
sideration in thé minds of sinners in gospel times, has given a 
name to Christ’s plan of redemption, new and spiteful: “the 
offense of the cross.” For proud hearts, even when per- 
fectly hopeless and under the desperate ruin of condemna- 
tion, recoil from owing their relief to the Saviour whom they 
declared they would not have to reign over them. 

4. But now note the only rescue from seductive sin. 
people hurried back to their allegiance. 
humble supplicants to their leader. 
pray for their deliverance. This Moses cheerfully undertook 
todo. But here understand God’s method of dealing with 
human supplication. Naturally enough, Moses besought the 
Lord to take away the serpents of fire. That petition was 
not granted ; this is not God’s plan of procedure, when men 
have brought upon themselves the retribution due their sins 
of rebellion. He leaves the peril they invited just where 
they brought it. But he gives an antidote. Here he pro- 
vided a remedy for their bites, and so saved even the worst 
wounded from death ; but he left the tempting reptiles close 
at hand as before (v. 8). God does not quickly take away 
the old serpent of sin out of the world, even when his own 
people cry penitently unto him for salvation. He sends the 
salvation, but he puts them on their watch against the sin 
they sought. 


The 
They went like 
They implored him to 


Ill. THe DELIVERANCE.—In all this history the serpent 
of brass, which Moses was commanded to erect in the camp, 
must be considered the type of our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
Saviour’s words to Nicodemus are singularly suggestive even 
to smallest particulars. And every word in this story is full 
of significance (v. 9). 

1, The brazen serpent was sent sovereignly to the people. 
It was “aserpent of brass:” nothing more. Some naturalists 
tell us that a man stung by a serpent’s fang grows worse every 
time he sees anything like a serpent, and he is especially 
agonized when he compels himself to look on a piece of brass ; 
its yellow glitter gives him an indescribable distress. There 
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was no fitness whatever in a remedy like this, taken by itself. 
Years after the exodus was ended, we learn that the super- 
stitious Israelites worshiped this brazen image, and burned 
incense to it. * Hezekiah destroyed it, calling it in derision 
nehushtan, a mere piece of brass (2 Kings 18: 4). It never 
was anything more than that. It owed all its power to the 
important fact that God constituted it the remedy for the 
people’s deliverance. In this it became the affecting type of 
our Saviour; he died on the cross, but his death would not 
have availed for us only that God had laid upon him sover- 
eignly the iniquity of us all. 

2. The brazen serpent was shown conspicuously to the 
people. Moses “put it upon a pole.” It was glittering, and 
could be seen at a great distance ; but it was erected in the midst 
of the camp so that it might not be missed by any one. Our 
Lord once told his disciples: “I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me.” And this the evangelist 
explains as signifying what death he should die. Jesus also 
repeated the very word to Nicodemus; he must be lifted up 
as the serpent was lifted up. It was not his baptism, nor his 
transfiguration, nor even his resurrection, which was suggested 
by this figure of brass; it was his crucifixion. 

8. The brazen serpent was brought freely to the people. 
The language here is exceedingly significant: “if a serpent had 
bitten any man.” It is not impossible that some persons had 
been more violent in their fault-finding than others; but this 
issue is not now raised. The only question asked seems to be, 
“ Have you been stung by the fangs of a fiery serpent?” So 
here is the gospel call suddenly prefigured in the Old Testa- 
ment: “ Whosoever will, let him come.” The very worst of 
all that murmuring crowd were not excluded from the avail- 
ableness of the remedy: “ Look unto me, and be ye saved, 
all the ends of the earth; for I am God, and there is none 
else.” - 

4. The brazen serpent was offered conditionally to the people. 
“When he looketh upon it:” this was the fixed condition. 
No one can read the story without seeing that the main thing 
here was the simple act of reception of the divine favor by 
the significant gesture of looking up at the image of brass. 
Nothing could take precedence, nothing could take the place, 
of this form of recognition on the part of each individual for 
himself. It was his act of surrender of his will to God’s will, 
and his act of: faith in the remedy divine forbearance had 
supplied. No getting up close to the image; no praising the 
image as a fine thing; no hurrying others to the image; 
nothing availed, unless the bitten man looked at it in faith. 

5. The brazen serpent was blessed effectually to the people. 
The record says it succeeded: “ When he beheld the serpent 
of brass, he lived.” God’s truth was pledged to that, and 
there could be no possibility of failure. He who believes in 
Jesus Christ is saved. 

“ There is life for a look at the crucified One, 
There is life at this moment for thee ; 
Then look, sinner, look unto him and be saved,— 
Unto him who was nailed to the tree!” 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Heard tell (v. 1). What we do is known to more than we 
suppose, and a great deal sooner than we think of. Our acts 
are noted and commented on while we count them beyond 
the possibility of disclosure. And even what we purpose is 
heralded in advance of its performance. Our enemies—and 
there are very few who have no enemies—are quite as likely 
as our friends to know of our plans, and to watch our every 
movement. The only safe way of having no trouble from 
our enemies hearing about us, is to do nothing that friend or 
enemy has any right to complain of. Whether we do well or 
ill, our enemies will before long have “ heard tell”! 

Israel vowed, ... If thou wilt . . . deliver... into my 
hand, then I will— (vy. 2). How ready men are to make a 
bargain with the Lord, when they think they can make a good 
thing out of it. And how ready they are, at such a time, to 
suggest to the Lord that he would find the bargain a profit- 
able one to his cause. If they are sick, they will.promise to 
be active workers for the Lord, if only he raises them up to 
do what he really needs to havedone. If their business is on 
the point of bankruptcy, they will propose to devote to charity 
say ten per cent, of their net profits when God has put their 
business beyond all contingencies ; and can’t he see that that 
would be a good thing for Christianity? Indeed, there are 
very few persons who ever pray for riches except from an 
expressed desire to do good with a portion of their income 
while they are spending the rest of it; and there are many 
who rather wonder that the Lord lets the great benevolent 
enterprises languish, when he could so easily have money for 
them all by putting wealth into the hands of those anxious 
and interested ones who stand ready to show how generous 
they could be if they were a great deal richer than now. 
How much like other people those Israelites were ! 

The soul of the people was much discouraged because of the 
way (v. 4). And the Lord’s way is very likely to be dis- 
couraging to the Lord’s people. Whether the Lord could 
make a way of duty that his children wouldn’t grumble over, 
is, perhaps, an open question; but we know that he hasn’t 








made such a way for the average Christian to walk in to the 
Promised Land, ‘There is always something discouraging in 
the path we travel. There are discouraging things at home ; 
—things don’t always go just as we would like to have them, 
in the best regulated family : the training of children has its 
discouraging aspects, and so has the training of servants. 
And it is often discouraging trying to keep on good terms 
with our neighbors; or to get along well with our subordi- 
nates, or our employers ; or trying to avoid wrangles in busi- 
ness, or in politics, or in church work: Living is in itself 
more or less discouraging, day by day. In fact, we can have 
a good deal of sympathy with those Israelites when their 
soul “ was much discouraged because of the way.” 

The people spake, . . . Our soul loatheth this light bread. And 
the Lord sent fiery serpents among the people (vs.5,6). If we will 
grumble over angels’ food, we mustn’t wonder if the Lord tries 
a very different treatment to bring us to our senses. It is 
often the case, that those who have least cause for complaint, 
complain the most; and that the biggest blessings call out the 
fewest thanks. When we are tempted to repine at our lot, 
with our privations and trials so few, and our helps to enjoy- 
ment so many, it would be well for us to stop and consider 
whether it is angels’ food or fiery serpents that we are finding 
fault with. If the angels’ food don’t bring us into a proper 
frame of mind, God may think it necessary to: try the fiery 
serpents. 

Therefore the people . . . said, We have sinned (v.7). Yes, 
there’s nothing like deserved punishment to bring a man toa 
sense of his sinfulness. It is all very well to talk about “no 
force like love,” and “the repulsiveness of brute force,” in 
the training of the human soul; but asa practical matter 
one lively fiery serpent could do more in bringing an 
Israelite to terms, than a forty years’ supply of bread from 
heaven. A smart rap on a child’s knuckles is sometimes 
more effective, in keeping his hands out of mischief, than a 
peck of sugarplums would be. And the sting of one bee has 
had more to do with inducing a boy to let a forbidden hive 
alone than the sampling of every box of its honey would 
prove. So, all the way up in life. It is that which bites and 
stings and poisons which God has to use—after gentler means 
have failed—to bring his ungrateful and rebellioys children 
to terms. Well is it if even this, in its time and place, is 
at last effective in causing the soul to cry out in conscious 
guilt, “ I have sinned.” 

Pray unto the Lord, that he take away the serpents from us 
(v. 7). There is nothing like a common sorrow to bring men 
together into a common sympathy. And there is nothing 
like a common need to bring men together in a common cry 
for help. When the want is universal and overpowering, the 
call for help will be united and hearty. Everybody prays at 
one time or another. Everybody is ready to pray when there 
is no hope except in prayer. But such praying as this is not 
the only praying, nor yet the best praying, possible in this 
life. It is well to ask God’s help when we need it. It is 
better to thank God for his help when he has given it, and 
to ask him how we can show our gratitude in his service. 
Are you praying to have some bite or sting relieved? That 
is all well so far; but don’t forget to thank God for the things 
you still have to be grateful for; and if your present prayer 
is granted, let your thankfulness for it be shown in all your 
future life. 

Every one that is bitten, when he looketh upon it, shall live 
(vy. 8). Only those who kwow what the sting of sin is can 
re lly share in the joys of salvation. Indeed, there can be 
no salvation without something to be saved from. If there 
is no hell, there is no being saved from hell. If no sinner 
can be lost, no Saviour is a possibility. It is the fact of the 
bite that brings the comfort of a possible cure. It is the con- 
tinued deadly work of the serpent that gives force and fitness 
to the life-giving power of the uplifted Saviour. Have you 
been bitten? Do you look to the Source of cure? 





TEACHING HINTS. 


The story itself in this lesson should have due prominence. 
The historic narrative ought not to be passed over lightly in 
the teaching. 

What a record there is of the restless, impulsive, unreason- 
able, ungrateful Israelites in all their course from Goshen to 
Canaan! How tenderly God cared for them ; how lovingly 
he ministered to them; how patiently he bore with them! 
How keen they were to see their own trials; how dull to 
recognize God’s unfailing provision for them. And what an 
illustration they furnish, in all this, of mankind generally ! 

After the well-nigh forty years of wandering, and of being 
trained, in their wilderness life, the Israelites re-appear in 
this lesson with the same characteristics as before—or as 
their fathers before them. When they were in real trouble, 
they were quick to turn to God with a cry for help and a 
promis@of well-doing if only he would give them all they 
asked. for. As soon as God showed a willingness to grant one 
request of theirs, they found something else to worry over, 
and to complain about. Poor Moses had to take it ; and even 
God himself was counted not free of blame in their case. 

The time had come for sterner measures with them. God 
permitted them to have a glimpse of what the wilderness 





would have been to them in all their forty years of life there, 
if he had not shielded them from harm continually. Then 
what a scene was there! There isa natural shrinking from 
the serpent ; and when the danger of its unperceived approach, 
and the dread of suffering and death from its sudden bite, are 
felt at every moment, existence itself becomes a terror. Pesti- 
lence in a great city is not to be compared with this walking, 
standing, resting, sleeping, among poison serpents in the wil- 
derness. 

Is there wonder that the people then turned to God, con- 
fessing their sin against him, and crying out for help? Moses 
had new prominence when everybody longed for his prayers 
to the God whose faithful servant he was. There are very 
few people, who, when they find themselves among snakes, are 
not ready to cry out to the nearest man of God: “ Pray unto 
the Lord that he take away the serpents from us.” 

And when that serpent of brass was set up upon a pole, to 
be a means of cure to all who looked at it, what a turning of 
longing eyes there must have been to it, and how the weak 
and dying ones, or those who were discouraged and despair- 
ing, must have been helped to look at it, that they also might 
be saved. 

The golden text is the inspired application of this lesson. 
Even a child can understand the truth here illustrated. Look- 
ing at the serpent of brass at the command of God was an 
evidence of faith in him who had arranged this plan of 
safety. Looking up to Jesus as the Saviour of sinners is a 
proof of faith in him who is able to save: Obedience in 
either case eyidences faith. 

Man’s ingratitude and unreasonableness in his sinning ; the 
danger of defying God; and God’s simple and yet ample pro- 
vision for salvation,—are illustrated in this lesson so that any- 


body can see them plainly. e 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


If you want to put the whole lesson in a few words, you 
cannot improve on the golden text, for that contains it all, 
and the story, blackboard, questioning, and application, all 
come out of it. 

It will hardly be necessary to ask many review questions 
about Moses, unless some new scholars need help. What did 
Moses lift up? If you would give this in picture form, it is 
very easy to prepare at home, a serpent, cut out of paper or 
bristol board; a piece of yellowish mottled paper, a bit of 
red for the forked tongue, or the whole, suitably colored, 
will make a good representation. Draw a pole on the 
board, and pin the serpent across the top. As has been sug- 
gested years ago in these hints, when teaching of sin, let a 
letter S be made in the form of a serpent. Show the picture 
on the board and tell—Moses lifted up something like this. 
Where? 

Tell that the people had been thirty-eight years in the wil- 
derness. Ask a few questions about their wilderness life. 
Who told Moses how to teach the people? What had they 
to eat all those years? Did they ever go out one week- 
day morning to gather it and find none? Were they always 
thankful? Ah! they even complained and spoke against 
God. What did they say? What would you say was in 
their hearts and on their tongues? What does sin always 
bring? Make the serpent into the word “sin,” and print also 
“sorrow.” Trouble came, serpents with poisonous fangs were 
everywhere, in the sand, on the shrubs, crawling under foot, 
flying, stinging, biting the people, and many died; for the 
bite of the serpent brought pain, fever, suffering, death. So 
the Bible says, “Sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” 
Did the people know why the serpents came? They left the 
dead, and went, with their own burning wounds, crying to 
Moses. “ We have sinned,” they said, “against God and 
against thee. Pray for us.” Did Moses say “ You deserve 
to suffer. Pray for yourselves”? Did they dare to pray 
themselves, or bring an offering to the priests? They only 
cried in their distress, ““ We have sinned, pray for us.” 

Did Moses pray? Did God hear? Why did Moses make 
a serpent and put iton a pole? What were the people to 
do? Did God ask some hard thing that none could do but 
those who were well and strong? Could even a dying one 
turn his eyes towards that high pole and see the serpent on 
it? Whatthen? Did any who looked, die of the poison? 
No, they were saved. They sinned, they had the suffering 
and pain ; God sent the salvation. 

Jesus Christ used this story to teach about himself. One 
night a Jew came to talk with him how he could begin to live 
a new life and have his sins taken away. It was then Jesus 
said our golden text. Who did he say must be lifted up? 
He loved to call himself the Son of man. Why did God have 
a serpent put on a pole? It was a likeness of what had 
poisoned their life-blood. So Jesus took the form of man to 
save all men who had sinned. How was Jesus lifted up? 
If you choose, draw a line across the pole, making on the board 
across. The serpent Moses made was a harmless likeness, 
wasn’t it?—only in form and color like the poisonous ones. So 
Jesus was pure and without sin, but in the form of flesh like 
those he died to save. When the people were willing and 
glad to look at the serpent, didn’t it show that they believed 
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it would cure? Did it cure everybody alike, the dying or 
those just bitten, the old or the young? “ Whosoever believeth,” 
Jesus said. What does he promise they shall have? It was 
the aching, tortured body saved in the desert, but what part 
of your being will Jesus save? He not only gave his life for 
your soul to have everlasting life, but he prays the father for 
you. Can you doubt a moment which to choose, to bear the 
stings of the serpent sin, forever, or look to the dear Christ 
who gives salvation, who waits for you to look and be saved? 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 

Introductory.—How long did the Israelites remain at Mount 
Sinai? (Exod. 16: 1; Num. 10: 11, 12.) Why were the 
Levites encamped nearest the tabernacle? (Num. 1 : 50-53.) 
Indicate by lines or dots and initial letters on the blackboard 
the entire plan of encampment. Teld briefly how the taber- 
nacle was prepared for removal, and the charge of each family 
of Levites (Num. 3: 25, 31, 36; 4: 1-15). How many oxen 
were used in bearing it? (7: 6-9.) Represent, quickly, on 
the board, the order of march, giving distinctive marks both 
for the leading tribes and for the Levites (10: 14-28). To | 
what point did the spies return from Eschol? (13: 26.) 
Why was the nation doomed to forty years in the wilderness ? 
(Answer briefly from chapter 14.) Where did Miriam die? 
(20: 1.) How was water obtained at Kadesh? (20: 7-13.) 
Describe its supposed site. (See issue No. 32, p. 506.) 
Where and when did Aaron die? (20: 22-29.) Give the sub- 
ject, date, and place of our present lesson. 

Numbers 21 : 1.—Against what King did the king of Arad 
unwittingly fight? (Psa. 24: 8.) Why was he permitted a 
temporary victory? (v. 2; Psa. 107: 28.) What comfort 
have the children of God in adversity? (Heb. 12: 6, 7.) 
What is meant by “ the way of the spies” ? How would the 
Lord be honored in the destruction of the conquered cities? 
On what battle-field should we make a similar vow? (Rom. 
7:23.) What is the Lord’s attitude toward the maker of a 
vow? (v. 3.) What battle-field may we name Hormah? 
(1 Cor. 15: 26, 54-57.) 

Verse 4.—Why did Israel grow impatient as they journeyed 
from Mount Hor? Why did they not pass through Edom ? 
(20: 18.) What sins are begotten of discouragement ? (v. 5.) 
Should this sin of Israel be laid at their own door, or charged 
to Edom? How did the Lord make Israel’s hardships sink 
into insignificance in their eyes? (v. 6.) Describe the fiery 
serpent. Did God send them as a blessing, or as a curse, to 
his children? (v. 7.) How does this verse teach us to 
approach our Intercessor if we would be delivered from the 
condemnation of the law? How far did the Lord’s grace 
exceed the prayer of Israel? (v. 8.) How many antidotes to 
the deadly bite did he provide? (v.8; Acts 4:12.) How 
costly were the conditions on which it could be secured ? (Isa. 
45: 22.) Who was responsible for the extent of its blessing? 
(v.9; Rom. 10: 14.) Why was the serpent form divinely 
chosen above all others? (Phil. 2: 7, 8.) Why did God pre- 
scribe for serpent-bitten Israel so incomprehensible a remedy ? 
(John 3: 8.) What lifting up does Jesus refer to in the 
golden text, as essential to our salvation? How did his death 
remove the sting of the law? (Gal. 3: 13-) How, then, is it 
possible for any one to die under condemnation of the law ? 
(John 3: 18, 19.) 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


Erasmus, in his Dialogues, tells of a sailor who, when in 
peril of shipwreck he was vowing whole mountains of wax 
for the shrine of Christopher, was cautioned by another not 
to vow more than he could perform. ‘“ Hush,” was the 
whispered reply, “If ever I. get safely to land, I shan’t give 
sv much as a tallow candle.” It would almost seem that the 
Israelites proceeded on some such principle, so often did 
ingratitude succeed to deliverance. Men are usually more 
ready to murmur at little troubles than at great ones. A regi- 
ment was ordered to @Mtack by night a certain well-guarded 
point. The march was over rough roads, but though each 
man felt that he was going to certain death, all kept on 
silently and resolutely. Unexpectedly the order to advance 
was countermanded. On the way back, though all felt that 
they had been delivered from death, the mouths of most were 
filled with murmuring and profanity over the badness of the 
roads. So the children of Israel, after their great deliver- 
ance, murmured on their way round about Edom. 

There are some fruits which need a sharp touch of frost to 
give them sweetness. Gold is purged from its dross in the | 
fierce heat ofthe furnace. Christian did not feel the burden 
of his sin till he realized the doom that was impending over 





the City of Destruction, nor did he feel how deep was his 
own guiltiness till he came to the Mountain which threatened | 
to fallon him. The Prodigal had to go through the hard | 
discipline of want and degradation, before he came to his | 
father with the confession, “I have sinned.” It is not once | 
only that God has sent fiery serpents to bring his people to 
repentance. 

The remainder of the lesson is itself an illustration. How | 


= 
the teacher use it in accordance with Christ’s words; other 
illustrations would but dim its beauty ahd fitness. 

The Sin of Murmuring.—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 5, 
p. 142, 4 1077,—A Rebuke to a Murmurer; Gotthold’s Em- 
blems, p. 206, % 128,— Ingratitude ; Bowes’s Illustrative 
Gatherings, p. 368, Biblical Examples; Second Series, p. 
240,—Similes of Murmuring. 

The Punishment.—See Krummacher’s Parables, p. 51,—The 
Punishment of Ingratitude; The Biblical Treasury, vol. 1, 
p. 30, 2 47,—Fiery Serpents; vol. 4, p. 76, 2 822, The Story 
of Humphrey Bannister; Spencer’s Things New and Old, 
p. 627, 2 2180.—The Use of Punishments; Foster’s Prose 
Illustrations, First Series, p. 465, 2 4054,—The Danger of 
Murmuring; ? 4055,—The Leaves and the Fruit; 2 4056,— 
The Mother-sin. 

The Uplified Saviour—See The Biblical Treasury, vol. 9 
p. 76, 3 1896,—God’s Method of Salvation ; Gotthold’s Em- 
blems, p. 176, No. 107,—Man and His Saviour; Foster’s 
Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 151, 3 1174,—The Cross 
of Christ ; 3 1177,—The Glory of the Cross ; Second Series, 
p. 193,—A Legend of the Cross. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


LIFE FOR A LOOK. | 


| ‘THE PEOPLE WERE BITTEN By A FIERY ERPENT. | 
me 2Cor. 5:21. | 
1 Pet. 2: 24, | 


| To BE SAVED THEY MusT SEE a FIERY 
MANKIND POISONED By 
To BE A SAVIOUR Jesus BECAME 
OSES LIFTED UP THE ERPENT 
UsT THE ON OF MAN 
BE LIFTED UP: THAT WHOSOEVER BELIEVETH IN 
HIM SHOULD NOT PERISH, BUT HAVE 
ETERNAL LIFE. 


AND AS 
EVEN so 


LOOK UNTO ME AND BE YE SAVED. 


| God's | 
| Way of | | 
| Salvation. | 
Gal. 3: 13. | 


THE UPLIFTED CHRIST 


THE 


John 3: 14, 15. John 12 : 32. 


e 
SAVIOUR OF MEN. | 


In Him | 
_| we have 


| Forgiveness. | To the Greeks: 
Eph. 1:7. 


To the Jews: 


| Peace with | 
| God. 
| 


A Stumbling-block. Foolishness. 


Healing. 
1 Pet. 2: 24. 


Cleansing. 
1 John 1: 7. 


Life Eternal. 
John 11 : 25. 





THE FOUNDATION OF GOD 


STANDETH SURE. 


2 Tim. 2: 19. 


TO US: 
THE POWER OF GOD UNTO SALVATION. 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL, 

It is scarcely necessary to mention that “ King Arad” of 
our lesson is “the king of Arad,” and that “the south” 
wherein he dwelt is rather “the Negeb” or “ the South ””—a 
proper name. The former is identified with Tel ’Arad, and 
the latter is mentioned all through the Old Testemanl. It 
was that territory below Palestine proper, which afterwards 
became the inheritance chiefly of Simeon with Judah. For 
light on the whole region the reader is referred to Wilton’s 
“ Negeb ;” one of the most thorough and delightful books in 
the whole literature of biblical geography ; to which, it may 
be added, the recent re-discovery of ’Ain Qadis, and the visit 
to ’Ain Qadeirat, by Mr. Trumbull, have added a new seal of 
truth. 

The vow of Israel, and the terms in which it is uttered, are 
thoroughly oriental ; and in the original there is a play upon 
the words which cannot be reproduced in English. “ Utterly 
pestroy,” “utterly destroyed,” and “ Hormah” are all forms 
of the same word, whose meaning is to devote—that is, either 


is it to be applied, Christ himself tells in John 3: 14-15. Let | to holy preservation or to destruction as accursed. No very 





thorough Bible student needs a long explanation, Hormah 
afterwards regained its ancient name of Zephath, which 
probably lingers, in the identical form, Arabic for Hebrew, 
in Es-Sebata. Tht Uanaanites, by whom we must not under- 
stand the inhabitants of Palestine in general, but a limited 
tribe, doubtless recovered themselves somewhat, and re- 
named the place. 

The “ way of the Red Sea” means the way which leads to 
the Red Sea. Neither the language nor the fact includes a 
second approach to the Red Sea. 

The name Hor means “ the mountain ;” it was so called as 
the mountain of mountains; it became such when Aaron 
died; but Jebel Moderah (Mosera in Aaron’s time, as Hor 
afterward) is the conspicuous mountain of its particular 
region. The next station would be in a waterless wilderness, 
to this day infested by serpents called both “fiery” and “ fly- 
ing ;” the latter not because they fly, but because they make 
long jumps; and the former because their bite is sharp, pain- 
ful or fiery in sensation, and generally esteemed fatal. This 
station was perhaps Zalmonah, interpreted as “shady” by 
the lexicographers; but meaning quite as well “of the 
image,” and it might have been so named from the Zelem 
(better Selem, as also better Salmonah), or image of the ser- 
pent. The next recorded station was Pun6n, attempted to be 
identified with the later Pheno. Before they reached that 
station they would have had a difficult march, That they 
here again murmured about the bread, as they had done 
thirty-eight years before, is probably to be explained by the 
contagious spread of the complaining which began about the 
lack of water; the old lesson being forgotten for the time. 
The multiplication of fiery serpents for their punishment 
would appear to have been the Lord’s using natural means 
in a way he had often done, as with the insects and frogs in 
Egypt, and the winds and waters at the Red Sea. 


It is singular, in this connection, that the historian Herod- 
otus actually speaks of flying serpents, and thought he saw 
their wings in Arabia. There is much of literature and 
fable about this brazen serpent which it would be interesting 
to read ; but it would be too long to summarize here. In its 
serpent form, in its having been made of brass, in its being 
actually said by tradition to have been nailed to a cross, 
and other matters of about equal moment, it has been made 
to set forth types innumerable. Because of the mention of 
Phainoi (or Phsno) by Greek writers, where copper was 
found in abundance, that place has been taken to be connected 
with the locality of the serpent, as well as Zalmonah. And, 
indeed, it is not impossible that the host stretched over both 
places at once, or that the serpents infested them at both 
places. Of course we understand thd the “brass” of our 
English Bible here was probably copper. As to its being put 
upon an actual cross, the word rendered “pole” means 
standard, such as was used in war or on the march. Often 
their shape was something like a cross; at least the object on 
the pole was a fixed one, of some solid substance, and net, 
as with us, a flying or fluttering flag. But the word “ cross” 
with respect to ancient punishments means more than that 
which we now callacross. To hang or fasten the serpent ona 
simple pole would have been to crucify it. To draw too 
closely the resemblance between the serpent and Jesus Christ, 
while the resemblance stated was in being lifted up to be 
looked to for salvation, might lead us into mysticism and 
mistakes ; while on the other hand, to draw comparisons with 
ancient serpent-worship would lead us at once into the mist. 
We cannot help being reminded of the fall; and the general 
type of salvation is also clear. 


The looking to the serpent and being healed must have not 
only reminded but enforced the saying “I am the Lord that 
healeth thee,” or, as we might better render, “I am Jehovah 
thy physician.” Not yet has the Orient outgrown the belief 
that healing is among the arts which may be practiced by 
charm and incantation, or the direct invocation by mystical 
means of the supernatural powers. Nothing is more common 
than to employ various sorts of jugglery and pow-wowing to 
cast out a devil or tocure a disease. How clearly the Israelites 
understood Jehovah and his exercise of power it is hard to 
say. It is not to be believed that all the people ranked alike 
in intelligence. Some doubtless understood, and were able to 
be “ prophets in the camp;” but to many Moses must have 
appeared as a great hakim, of wonderful knowledge of and 
intimacy with the powers above. He was the interpreter of 
God, the delegate of the Great Physician. His lifting up the 
serpent for them to look and be’ healed, could not have 
appeared as foolish or strange, nor as anything which a regu- 
lar physician (though priest, physician, and legislator were 
then not separate) might naturally and regularly do. Sermons 
sometimes enlarge upon the supposition that some might be 
obstinate because they thought the means of cure ridiculous ; 
but nothing is farther from probability. Even had some 
supposed that the look was the propitiation of a deity generally 
unfavorable to the human race, they would have looked as 
naturally as they would haye sacrificed todemons. It seems, 
however we try to explain all the symbolism of the brazen ser- 
pent, that Jehovah then as now was ready to take people as 
they were, and adapt his teaching and his salvation to their 
needs, 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


a 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


All lications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
[aon of our readers will guide us in making further notice. | 


BOOKS. 


Country By-ways. By Sarah Orne ‘ewett. 
Honghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


Bayard Taylor's Home Ballads Illustrated, Square 8vo, gilt edges, pp. 
61. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Price, $5.00. 


A Home Idy], and other Poems. 


16mo, pp. 249. Boston: 


Bv John Townsend Trowbridge. 16mo, 


pp. 165. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25. 
Malaria: what it means, and how to avoid it. By Joseph F,. Hdwards, 
M.D. 16mo, pp. 81. Philadelphia : Presley Blakiston, Price, 75cents. 


The Herotsm of Christian Women of Our Own Times. By J. 
12mo, pp. 373. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 


Good Times: a prize painting book, 
by Candace W heeler. 


M. Darton. 
Price, $1.50 


Words 
6. New York: White and 


Pictures by Dora Wheeler. 
Large 8vo, pp. 


Stokes. 
The Whittier Birthday Book. arranged by Elizabeth 8S. Owen. 14mo, 
Be 402. with bianks for index. oston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
rice, $1.00, 


Peter Traw!; or, The Adventures of a Whaler. 
12mo, illustrated, pp. 350. 
Price, $1.50. 


4 oollius: a tale of the Decian and V pie og - rsecutions. 
A. D. Crake, M.A. l6mo, pp. ili ew York: E. 
Young & Co. 


By W. H. G. Kingston. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong Co. 


By the Rev. 
and J. B. 


The Glad Year Round for Boys and Girls. By A. G. Plympton. Square 
8vo, illustrations, printed [n colors, pp. 60. Boston: James R. Osgood 
&Co. Price, $2.50. 


Selected Proofs (the First and Second Portfolios of Illustrations) from 
Scribner's Monthly and St. Nicholas. Demy,plateslivil. NewYork: 
The Century Co. Price, 


The Arnold Poaslty. By Mary C. Miller. (The Arnold- wasatiy § Series, 
$e) 16mo, illustrated, pp 352, Philadelphia: The Presbyterian 
rd of Publication. Price, $1.25. 


Those Dark aly or, The Diaries of two Netherland Girls. By Helen 


Cc. ey meme 16mo, illustrated pp. > > oer The Presby- 
terian Board of Publication. Price. $1.00. 

The pene Pieters Book. Square Svo, illustrated, pp. 115. London: 
The bd for Promoting Christian Knowledge. New York: 


E. and J. 
Evanus: a oe of the days of Constantine the Great. 
Crake 


. Young & Co. Price, 30 cents net. 

By the Rev. A. D. 
Fellow of the Royal Historical Society. i6mo, pp. iv, 
242. New % ork: E.and J. B. Y oung &Co. 


Faithful to the End: the story of Emile Cook’s life. 
arena -& Louise Seymour Houghton. 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


The Outbreak of Rebellion. By John G. Nicolay, private secretary to 
President Lincoln, (Campaigns of the ivi) War, Vol. I.) 16mo, maps, 
pp. ix, 2200. New York: Charles Scribner’ sSons. Price, $1.00. 


Adapted from the 
16mo, pp. 279 Philadelphia: 
Price, $1.00. 


Loge, Queen of Prussia: a memorial By AugustKiuckhohn. Trans- 
from the — by Elizabeth H. Denio. 16mo, with portrait, 
paper binding, pp. ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, 75 


cents. 


Burr's Library Index, for ie atening subjects; to ald the student, scholar, 
ergyman, etc.: an index to nformation tor Er or future 
a a Oo. no paging. Hartford, Connecticut: The J. 
1 


ee Course of Retansl Philosophy for the use of high-schools 


. Burr Pub- 


emies. ited from Ganot’s by William G. Peck, LL.D. 
Revised by LeviS » and James I, Hanson. 12mo, illustrated, 
pp. 530. ew York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Price, $1.20. 


The Children’s Book : a collection of the best and most famous stories 

poems in the English language. Kdited by Horace E. Scudder. 

4to, with a colored frontispiece by Rosina Emmett and many illus- 
trat ons, pp. 444. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $3.00. 


From Fort Henry to Corinth. By M. F. Farce, late brigadier-general 
and brevet major-gene ra: U.8. V., command first division, seven- 
teenth corps, (€ ‘am paig 8 of the Civil War, Vol. II. ) 16mo, maps, 
pp. vil, New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, Price, $1.00, 


MUSIC. 


Christmas Carols, 1881. Oblong 16mo, pp. 7. 
Drummond. Price, $2.00 a hundred. 


Line © Children’s Messiah : a Christmas service for Sunday-schools. vam 
vy Flora Neely. Music by H, P. Danks. 16mo, pp. 13. New Yo 
Ward and Drimmond. 


New York: Ward and 





THE CANDLE OF THE LORD.* 


More than most forms of literary production, Chris- 
tian sermons must be judged by their immediate object, 
because that object is definite, distinctive, and momen- 
tous. It is to awaken, sustain, and multiply the spiritual 
life in a certain number of persons gathered in one place. 
This is to be done by presenting or representing Christ 
to those persons,—Christ as a Teacher, as Life, as a Sac- 
rifice, as the Eternal Intercessor at the right hand of the 
Father. The end is to create in each soul Christian 
character, or a living human likeness to Jesus, the Son of 
man. This stupendous object brings into existence an 
original or special kind of intellectual action. There is 
nothing like it. It belongs to no one class or department 
in literature, whatever it may take from each or all of 
them. The sermon is something apart from an oration, 
an argument, a discussion, an instruction, a treatise, or a 
work of art. It is inspired by a particular genius, 
spirit, motive. It is fashioned by a particular law. It 
makes a “style.” In one view, preaching is a very sim- 
ple thing ; in anothér, it is perhaps the most difficult, 
exhausting, rare, and mysterious exertion of the mind of 
man. The sermon is found, therefore, in all degrees of 
excellence and imperfection. Still it is a special prod- 
uct. Primarily, it is to be spoken. It is not made to 
be printed. That is an afterthought; perhaps successful, 
perhaps not. Some of the best sermons preached fail in 
print. It is no discredit if they do. Sermons fulfill their 
end if, when they are preached, they produce spiritual 
life. 

The sermons of the Rev. Phillips Brooks deserve to be 
measured by this rule hecause they come from a preacher 
who has been eminent in more than one place. He has 
proved himself able to command the attention and to 
animate the religious life of all classes of people. God 
has has granted him this gift in a degree that is not common, 


* “® The Candie of the Lord,anud other mons. By the Rev. hs > 
Brooks, D.D, I2mo, pp. 378. New Y okt EP. Dutton & Go Price, 





and he has used it faithfully, diligently, without ostenta- 
tion, withholding himself, for the most part, from other 
matters, ‘drawing all .his cares and studies this way,” 
and so building for himself incidentally a large and high 
reputation. Jt goes without saying that the sermons of 
such a preacher, whether they fully and fairly exhibit 
his preaching ability or not, deserve to be read by minis- 
ters and lay-people. 

If it be asked what traits distinguish Mr. Brooks from 
other effective sermonizers, it is to be said that he con- 
cerns himself almost wholly with the experiences and 
capabilities, the wants and aspirations, of humanity in 
the individual life. To meet these inward states and 
needs, he goes to Christ and the Bible. He starts with 
man, as the Western mind is apt to do, not with God or 
the Incarnation, as the Eastern mind and the Bible itself 
do. Revelation is valuable, not as disclosing the will or 
showing forth the glory of the Creator, Saviour and Sanc- 
tifier, but as satisfying the necessities and ennobling the 
character of Gud’s child, as exalting and perfecting the 
soul of the creature. So Mr. Brooks’s central idea is 
quite different from that of both the great Catholic and 
Puritan preachers. Assuming that the human and 
divine elements in religion are distinct, the human ele- 
ment here predominates over the divine. The aim and 
drift are practical, too, rather than scientific. Ideas are 
regarded and treated not in their relations to each other or 
to any system of truth, but to the human heart and will. 
The method is to take a suggestive text, often a tropical 
or figurative one, and to draw out of it or throw about it 
by an affluent imagination and a quick power of insight 
and combination, such an array of lights and cross-lights 
as will stir the listener’s mind and arouse his moral 
nature to fresh and agreeable activity. One is surprised 
and delighted to find an old thought set in so many novel 


and bright images, and brought home in such familiar 


and yet striking shapes. He is swept along on a rapid 
stream in the sunshine, amidst varied scenery. There is 
no process of reasoning whatever. The sermon is neither 
a construction nor a demonstration. It sets the better 
feelings aglow, and raises the tone of resolve and endeavor, 
though it may not clear up doubtful questions and prob- 
lems in the realm of abstract thought, or plant abiding 
convictions, The audience might conceive itself in the 
presence of an unconventional, earnest, cultivated talker, 
invested with the dignity of sincerity and the magnetism 
of sympathy with all their trials and emotions, and go 
away under an impulse to lead a better life, if not with a 
perfectly clear recollection of what they have heard, or a 
degp sense of the authority of the message. The style is 
free, copious, illustrative. Ifa new word is wanted, it is 
invented. 

Of course, the theological and ecclesiastical status of 
the preacher is a matter of some interest. The sermons 
themselves are untheological and non-ecclesiastical, and 
for that very reason, perhaps, the more popular. No 
evangelical doctrine is denied, unless it is claimed that 
evangelicalism and Calvinism are identical. Mr. Brooks 
would wish to stand among orthodox believers, although 
it can scarcely be said that the distinctively orthodox doc- 
trines are declared sharply or emphatically, such as nat- 
ural depravity, a propitiating atonement, regeneration by 
water and the Holy Ghost, or even the Trinity, according 
to the Athanasian symbol. He says but little about sin, 
and is more apt to leave all his hearers encouraged than 
dissatisfied, or alarmed, or humiliated. Of the institu- 
tional and historic character and value of Christianity, 
his teachings show but a very feeble appreciation. Sacra- 
ments, ordinances, visible worship, church law, are sub- 
ordinated. It cannot be strange, therefore, that he is 
generally reckoned. in the “ Broad School” of English 
and American Churchmen; and it is probable that he is 
heard and read with more agreement and pleasure by 
those outside the Episcopal Church, than by a majority of 
those within it. All that he says and does, discovers a 
hearty desire to promote both the movements and the 


principles which promise to better all classes and condi- 
tions of men. 


Recent years have been fruitful in efforts on the part of 
women in the work of foreign missions. The record of 
woman’s work, whether in union societies or in the boards 
of the several evangelical denominations, is one to stir 
the heart with thankfulness to Him who has set before 
his people widely opened doors, which no man can shut. 
To read The First Decade of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America, is to be stimulated to a nobler courage, and 
to feel the throbbings of a new encouragement. The 
sketches of its missionaries are plain, unvarnished pic- 
‘ures of heroism and consecration in the life of to-day. 
The book would be improved by the omission, from 





future editions, of the three portraits, which are too 
coarse in their execution to fitly match the letter-press. 
Indeed, they add nothing to the beauty of the stories 
told, and they give an element of the commonplace 
which is a decided loss to the book. Besides, if three 
portraits, why not others? Special attention is given in 
this volume to the success of women as medical mission- 
aries, and some very gratifying statements are made of 
the way in which the lady ~hysician, healing the bodily 
ailments of her sisters in heathen lands, is enabled to 
reach their souls with leaves from the tree of life. Mary 
Sparkes Wheeler has done her work well as editor and 
compiler of this record. There is a brief and fitting in- 
troduction by Bishop Hurst. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 346. 
New York: Phillips and Hunt. Price, $1.50.) 

The Rev. Lewis O. Thompson has been shown, by his 
two volumes on the prayer-meeting, to be a man of varied 
resources in church work. One sort of meeting conduc- 
ted by him for the benefit of the young people of his 
church is an historical club, whose method it is to take, ses- 
sion by session, a succession of historical epochs for spe- 
cial and united study. Out of these meetings has grown 
Mr. Thompson’s new book, Nineteen Christian Centuries 
in Outline, which may be described as a guide to the gen- 
eral history of civilization from the birth of Christ to the 
assassination of President Garfield. Of course, the history 
is given only in outline, but Mr. Thompson brings to 
clear view the workings of the dominant forces, including 
Christianity, which have combined to shape modern civ- 
ilization. The many practical suggestions for class 
historical exercises give additional value to this book. 
With one exception,—that of proof-reading, which has 
been done carelessly,—the publishers have executed 
their part of the work in a commendable way. The 
printing is soft and clear, and the type is widely 
spaced; the paper is good, and the binding plain and 
tasteful. Altogether, the book is one to be recommended 
to the attention of literary societies and young people’s 
societies generally. (12mo, illustrated, pp. xiv, 379. 
Chicago: A. Craig & Co. Price, $1.00.) 

Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s story of Arne was the book 
which first introduced him to the American public; for a 
modest edition of it was published twelve or fifteen 
years ago by the firm of Sever, Francis, & Co., Cam- 
bridge. The general interest in Norwegian, Danish, and 
Swedish literature, on the part of Americans, has con- 
siderably increased since the first appearance of this 
story here; and the renewed attention to Scandinavian 
writers has been in no small part due to the enthusiasm of 
Professor R. B. Anderson, of the University of Wisconsin. 
Professor Anderson has now undertaken the considerable 
task of translating a complete edition of Bjérnson’s 
novels. The first volume of the series, Synnéve Solbak- 
ken, appeared last summer; and it is now followed by 
Arne, which is in some ways the most characteristic of 
the author’s works. Its scene is, of course, in Norway, 
and its characters are simple peasants, whose homely 
lives are presented in fresh and winsome pictures. 
Bjérnson is greater as an idyllic novelist than as a patri- 
otic poet or political and religious reorganizer, and in 
this story he is seen at his best. (16mo, cloth, pp. 200. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.00.) 


We have an ideal of what ought to constitute a 
thoroughly charming book for young girls, and it is so 
high that we rarely find a book which realizes it. Dr. 
Gilbert's Daughters, by Margaret Harriet Mathews, has 
given us a great pleasure, and we are sure it will bea 
general favorite. The story is fresh, waconventional, and 
artistic, developing gradually and naturally, as stories do 
in real life. Fay and May, the doctor’s twin daughters, 
are motherless, but the household is presided over by 
incarnate fidelity, in the person of a grim New England 
spinster. Perry McLaren, a delightful boy, makes the 
acquaintance of the little girls, and the fortunes of the 
two families are thenceforth interwoven in a series of 
interesting events, till the young people have grown up, 
and entered upon the serious business of life. The book 
is full of excellent suggestions, but is never prosy or 
didactic. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 875. Philadelphia. 
Porter and Coates.) 


The advent of the stepmother into the family pre- 
pared to regard her with distrust, if not with defiance, is 
a sufficiently hackneyed theme, yet Mabel’s Stepmother, 
by the author of the Win and Wear series, is as fresh, 
original and delightful as if it were the first book on the 
subject which had ever been written. It is a home story 


of great power and beauty, and Mrs. Ashburton is a rare 
study of womanly Christain character. 


Readers of Our 
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Helen, by Sophie May, will discern points of resemblance 
between the two books, and it is high praise we bestow 
on Mabel’s Stepmother when we say that we think it 
even better than that former favorite. The author of 
the Win and Wear series should give us her name. 
(16mo, illustrated, pp. 426. New York: Robert Carter 
and Brother. Price, $1.25.) 

A bright and happy book for boys is Phaeton Rogers, 
by Rossiter Johnson, which has become familiar, in serial 
form, to the readers of St. Nicholas. Fertility of mechani- 
cal invention, on the part of the hero of the story, is the 
means used to arouse the reader’s interest ; and the book is 
one likely toset its young readers atsome task of ingenuity, 
—and now and then, we fear, at some comparatively harm- 
less trick, after the fashion of some of those described in 
these pages. Mr. Johnson’s most noticeable fault is one 
common even in the better class of juveniles: the occa- 
sional use of a hurried and slipshod style, assumed in the 
determination to be readable at almost any price. 
(16mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. vi, 344. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50.) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1881. 
New Jersey, state, at Passaic_...--.----.----- November 15-17 





FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


At the October meeting of the Foreign Sunday-school 
Association, when the annual election of officers took 
place, the members who had filled the places during the 
past year were unanimously re-elected to office. Reports 
were received and adopted, and new members added to 
the various committees, which are thoroughly organized 
for the season’s work. 

Evangelical religion is making progress in Spain. 
Seven Sunday-schools in Barcelona are directed by the 
members of the Rev. Mr. Empeytaz’s church. They are 
well attended, and continue to increase; some of them 
have attracted adults, who have become regular attend- 
ants at the Sunday-school exercises. Another sign of 
the progress of evangelical religion in this country is to 
be found in the fact that in one of these Sunday-schools 
half of the pupils are the children of Protestant parents. 

The children of Spain are very fond of singing. In 
one town, so many of the children were singing, one day, 
with the evangelist, that the alcalde thought it his duty 
to disperse them. He did so; but later in the day the 
children, of their own accord, gathered in the public 
park, and there sang the hymns which they had been 
taught. This was unpleasant for the alcalde, and en- 
raged the priests, but they were unable to forbid it in 
the park. Sunday-school libraries are of great use in 
Spain, and a néw Sunday-school hymn-book, soon to be 
published in Madrid, will, when introduced in the 
various schools, prove of immense advantage to them. 

Sunday-school attendance has been very favorably 
stimulated in the school of Mr. Henry Payne, in Barce- 
lona, by the use of Sunday-school papers; and although 
the hopes of workers are often blighted concerning the 
religious life of those children whom they had regarded 
as lambs of the fold, there is still great cause for rejoic- 
ing in the general progress of the work. When the chil- 
dren leave the day-schools, and go into factories or to 
other work, they are expected to work on Sundays, or at 
least a part of the day. Unless, therefore, the Sunday- 
school can be made so attractive as to win the affections 
of the children, there is no hope of retaining them. There 
is a small number, at least, who give certain evidence of 
a change of heart, who first heard the gospel in the Sun- 
day-school. On a certain feast-day, when, according to 
the universal custom of the place, parents take their 
children to their god-parents for a treat of cakes, etc., not 
a few found their way to the school, preferring its exer- 
cises to any treat. 

The school of Senor Rafael Blanco, at Cadiz, contains 
from thirty-five to forty pupils, and in the afternoon a 
class is held in addition, composed of from ten to fifteen 
children, of English parents ; all understand Spanish, and 
all receive the child’s paper. Three-quarters of the chil- 
dren are from families who are not adherents of the gos- 
pel, neither are they Romanists; and this is a sign of the 
religious indifference which predominates through the 
country. The gospel-lessons which the children learn, 
and El Amigo, the paper which they carry to their homes, 
will, in the hands of God, be the means of awakening 
many of the slumbering souls of these parents. 

In Guadalajara, Mexico, seventy-five copies of £/ 





Amigo are distributed to the children; and the soldiers in 
the neighboring barracks, when they see the children 
with their papers, come begging that similar ones may 
be given to them, as they have nothing to read. One 
little boy of ten years, a member of the Guadalajara 
Sunday-school, recently died. When dying, he desired 
them to sing “To Heaven I am going” and “Over 
there.” He also wished the Scripture text “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth” to be placed in his coffin. 

A fund: of three hundred and fifty florins has been pro- 
vided for placing Christy’s Old Organ in the hands of 
Bohemian children in their own language. The Rev. Mr. 
Clark, of Prague, writes that his heart is filled with joy 
when he thinks how much good it will do in Bohemia, 
Moravia, and among the Slavonians of Hungary. 

A letter from a pastor of Hohnstein, in Saxon Switz- 
erland, speaks of the great need of Sunday-schools and 
all Christian helps to the spread of the gospel in that 
country. 

A Sunday-school in New Bedford, Massachusetts, has 
contributed thirty dollars to establish a Sunday-school 
in Hong Kong. Mr. Farnham writes that this town, about 
thirty miles from Shanghai, is a most important centre for 
future Sunday-school work. If other American Sunday- 
schools would thus contribute to found individual schools 
in China, Mr. Farnham thinks he could soon dot the.coun- 
try with similar schools, to the great and lasting advan- 
tage of the Christian cause. Few fields of work for 
Christ are of more immediate and pressing interest. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—At the sixth annual meeting of the Washington 
County (R. I.) Sunday-school Association, held in West- 
erly, it was stated that there are now forty-two schools in 
the county, of which thirty-seven had reported. Of 
these only twenty-two are open all the year. The report 
of the executive committee stated that in most, if not in 
all, of the schools there was need for more thorough and 
“‘more distinctively religious” work. 

—On Thursday, October 27, the Hudson County (N. J.) 
Sunday-school Association held its annual convention in 
the Simpson Methodist Episcopal Church, Jersey City. 
The attendance of Sunday-séhool workers was good. 
Among the speakers were the Rev. Dr. J. R. Thompson, 
late of Virginia, the Rev. Dr. J. M. Macauley, and Mr. 
C. B. Stout. The secretary’s report showed that there 
are now 118 Sunday-schools in operation within the 
bounds of the county. 


—Not the least important of the many meetings held 
in connection with the recent jubilee services of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales, was the con- 
ference of Sunday-school workers. Mr. Benjamin Clarke, 
editor of the London Sunday-school Chronicle, read a 
paper on “The relation of the church to the Sunday- 
school,” in which he claimed that the Sunday-school is 
the church, and its services are the Bible services of the 
church. He held that there should be a direct and close 
selation between the pastor and the school, that adult 
church-members should be members also of the school, 
and that means should be devised for retaining the older 
scholars in the school. 


—In response to an invitation issued by the Presbyte- 
rian Sunday-school Superintendents’ Association of Phila- 
delphia,a meeting of Philadelphia Sunday-school workers 
was held in the Assembly Rooms of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, on the evening of October 31. 
The object of the meeting was to consider various plans 
for effective Sunday-school work during the winter 
months. Mr. John Wanamaker, who presided, gave the 
meeting its keynote in his appeal for renewed zeal in the 
work on the part of superintendents and teachers ; and 
the Rev. Dr. Dana and Mr. George H. Stuart followed with 
addresses on the importance of Sunday-school work, and 
on the need of more effective study of the Bible. Mr. 
William Dulles then read the list of: topics for the 
regular monthly meetings of the Assaciation, which,will 
be resumed on Monday, November 21. The topics are: 
The studies appropriate for a superintendent ; the super- 
intendent and vacant classes ; the requirements of a Sun- 
day-school teacher ; best methods for promoting personal 
religion ; mission work of the school; how can the 
superintendent develop the benevolence of the school. 
Samuel Morley, M. P., of London, was then introduced 
to the Association by Mr. George H. Stuart. Mr. Morley 
deliveredan address on the religious position in England, 
in which he took occasion to deplore the loss to the vari- 
ous religious denominations occasioned by the too great 
development of the sectarian spirit, and he urged upon 
Sunday-school teachers the importance of being, first of 
all, Christians,—everywhere and at ali times. The Rev. 





James A. Worden followed, and in a short speech sum- 
med up the results of the meeting. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—lIt is announced that the annual convention of the 
Fourth District of lowa Sunday-school Association widl 
be held at Cedar Falls from November 29 to Decem- 
ber 1. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—Olivet Sunday-school, New York, has just issued the 
report of its sixteenth quarterly written examination. 
Out of 617 scholars, 341 took part in this examination, 
and the work done by these showed a creditable degree 
of religious knowledge and intelligence, 


—A very interesting service was held in the Congre- 
gational Sunday-school, of Pawtucket, R. I., on Sunday 
evening, October 16. The main part of the service was 
a concert exercise on the subject “ Jehovah,” and this 
subject was sub-divided into five topics: (1.) Jehovah- 
Jireh (The Lord our Provider), Genesis 22: 1-14; (2.) 
Jehovah-Rophek (The Lord our Healer), Exodus 15 : 23- 
26 ; (3.) Jehovah-Nissi (The Lord our Banner), Exodus 
17: 15; (4.) Jehovah-Shalom (The Lord our Peace), 
Judges 6: 23, 24; (5.) Jehovah-Tsidkenu (The Lord our 
Righteousness), Jeremiah 23: 5,6. Under each of these 
sub-divisions appropriate passages were recited by the vari- 
ous classes and appropriate hymns sung by the school. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—Out ofthe seven hundred policeman, of Birming- 
ham, England, nearly three hundred are total abstain- 
ers. 


—A “declaration of principles and purposes,” for the 
guidance and instruction of temperance workers, has just 
been issued by the National Reform Conference of Pro- 
hibitionists. 

—Even Zululand has been brought within the sweep 
of the temperance movement, Gospel temperance meet- 
ings are held there, under the patronage of King Cety- 
wayo, by an Episcopal missionary. 

—Sir Edward Baines, when presiding at the banquet 
recently given at Leeds, England, to Mr. Gladstone, in 
proposing the toast of the evening, drank, to the health 
of Mr. Gladstone in a glass of water. 


—Some time ago a commission was appointed in Russia 
to consider the best means of diminishing drunkenness. 
The commission has reported im favor of a great reduc- 
tion in the number of liquor dealers. 


—The Duke of Westminster, at the recent meeting of 
the Church of England Temperance Society, held at 
Chester, congratulated the meeting that while British 
trade was rapidly reviving, British intemperance was 
markedly declining. 

—Washington and its suburbs was quite a centre of 
temperance work on Sunday, October 30. Most of the 
pulpits were occupied by temperance speakers, and in the 
afternoon a densely crowded temperance meeting, under 
the auspices of the Christian Woman’s Temperance 
Union, was held in Lincoln Hall. One of the speakers 
described the prohibitory movement as “ no longer a loose 
skirmish, but the steady tramp and fire of a besieging 
army.” 


.GENERAL. 

—Two Sunday-school unions have recently been 
formed in Sweden,—one at Stockholm, and one at Orebro. 

Kansas has a school population of 121,505, while the 
membership in the Sunday-schools is only 43,178. Over 
eleven hundred dollars was raised at the recent state 
Sunday-school convention, for the purpose of active work 
in unorganized districts. 

—An International Scripture-Reading Union is pro- 
posed by the London Sunday-school Union, as an ad- 
junct to the International Lesson Series. It is intended 
that the passages selected for daily reading shall all have 
a helpful bearing upon the International lessons, and 
that each Sunday’s lesson shall be read twice in its own 
week, and thus form a regular part of the Union’s course 
of reading. 


—Newcastle continues to be the centre of the evange- 
listic work in England of Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey. 
Large meetings are held daily, and many of these are 
for special classes, as for unconverted men, unconverted 
women, etc. The local’Christian workers are fully alive 


to the importance of the meetings, and give effective aid 
to the evangelists; and the daily newspapers of Newcas- 
tle give each day extended reports of the previous day’s 





meetings. The inquiry meetings are, like all the others, 
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well attended, and many persons have 
professed to have found Christ there. 


—Teachers’ local examinations will be 
held in February next by the London 
Sunday-school Union. The .subjects of 
examination will be (1) Scripture history 
and doctrine ; (2) The evidences of Chris- 
tianity ; (3) The principles and art of 
teaching. 

—The French Protestant Mission in 
Senegal has received a severe blow in the 
death of several of its missionaries from 
yellow fever. Several volunteers have 
already offered to fill their places, and it is 
hoped that the work will now go on unin- 
terruptedly. A little band of French mis- 
sionaries and Basuto evangelists is about 
to start on a journey of evangelism and 
exploration to the centre of Africa, 


—There is some plain speaking in the 
report on Sunday-schools adopted at one 
of the New York state Baptist conven- 
tions, October 26. After reviewing the 
Sunday-school work of the state, four 
recommendations are made regarding the 
means of gaining greater efficiency in the 
work, The recommendations are: (1.) 
There should be a more thorough and 
uniform system of records. Some schools 
have none, and some set all arithmetic at 
defiance, one claiming an average attend- 
ance of 114 per cent. (2.) The organiza- 
tion of the schools should be more closely 
connected with that of the church. Sepa- 
rate constitutions for Sunday - schools 
should be abolished. (3.) More and bet- 
ter work is needed by our Sunday-school 
teachers. The average attendance rarely 
rises above 75 per cent., is more generally 
from 50 to 75 per cent., and some even fall 
below 50 per cent. The reports show a 
decline in the attendance and contribu- 
tions, while the membership and financial 
condition of the church has advanced. The 
officers and teachers have increased, while 
the scholars have fallen off. (4.) Every 
pastor should conduct a colloquial Bible 
study every week with the officers and 
teachers alone, or, better stil with all from 
the congregation who can be induced to 
attend. 


—Here is an item from a missionary of 
the American Sunday-school Union, in 
Arkansas, which tells its own story. The 
reference of the missionary is to his work 
in one of the districts of that state. “I 
asked for the co-operation of a man of fine 
ability and education, professing Christ, 
the father of nine children, but opposing 
free schools, and having his children edu- 
cated at home. His reply was: ‘I do not 
wish to cast pearls before swine.’ I was 
less surprised at his reply when I attended 
the public worship and heard their back- 
woods preacher ; but when I presented my 
plea for gathering a Sunday-school in the 
congregation, I discovered an intense de- 
sire for knowledge manifested in the favor- 
ing response and co-operation: Here were 
educated, refined people, unwilling to aid 
their less favored neighbors by imparting 
the truth, while the extremely poor and 
ignorant were grasping for it. But the 
newly elected secretary of the school is 
an educated man from New York City, 
of extended information, who has traveled 
in Asia and Africa. Another member of 
the school holds seven honorable discharges 
from military service, the last being in the 
Mexican War, the others from Texas when 
she was the Lone Star state. I have good 
reports from a number of my schools. The 
Lord is blessing the work, and it is grow- 
ing in its interest to me as I observe the 
spiritual good growing out of the planting 
of schools in needy places. One week I 
organized four schools on the secular days, 
and T generally get in two on Sundays.” sn 


Ta ordering. geeds,. or 00 ening tnauiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the pub- 
lisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 





BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 42,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list ot any time. The uniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line. Large extra editions, 
for special use, are printed during these months 
in addition to the issue for subscribers. 

If you want to buy a Sunday-school 
Library, do not fail to see D. R. Niver’s 
(Albany, N. Y.) catalogue.. It will save 
you money. 


oPECIAL NOTICES. 


Wilbor’s Cod_Liver O11 and Lime.—The 
reat popularity of this safe and efficacious preparation 
8 alone attributable to its imtrinsic worth. In the 

treatment of a. Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Whooping Cough, Scrofulous Humors, and all Con- 
sumptive Symptoms, it has no superior, if equal. Let 
no one neglect the early and for th of disease, when so 
effective an agent is at hand for the Ses | =. all = 
plaints of the Chest, Sy, of) 

only by A. B. WILBOR Ahi Taten. “Bold by all 
druggists. 


Infan t Son gs.—Think of it! A volume of songs 
for little children, fully acngeed for one Sunda a se 
common-school purposes, rds and music entirely 
new, and they are sweetest little 8 ever hered 
into one volume. The melodies bubble up in one’s 

hours, and set older hearts aglow with love to 
God and his works, Address all orders to W. A. 
—s Toledo, Ohio. Enclose stamp ZS men 
att Price, single copy, 2ec.; per dozen, $1.80; per 
00, $12.00. Just published 


\hrisgmas and Text Canes Scrap Pictures, &. 
/ Send stamp for trialorder. M. D. SWISHER, 
a 125 So. 10th St., Linn od Pa. 


DR. CUYLER’S TRAVELS. 


From the Nile to Norway and 


Homeward, 
By Rev. T. L. CUYLER, oF BROOKLYN. 
12mo, Illustrated, $1.50, 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
PS PREG ocnmmecencscencccencececgcosares 1.50 
Winemgins MRAWES ccccccc ccc cccc ccc ccccccccccceccce 1.50 
The Empty Crib............---.........----++--- 1.00 
The Cedar Christian 


Other New aks 


The Incarnate Saviour, 
By Rev. W.R. Nicoll. 12m0......cece--s00e 1.25 


The Letter of Oredit 


, 
By author of “ Wide, Wide World.” 12mo, 1.75 
UNIFORM WITH 
My Desire . . .« 8 «. See 
The End o a Goll, eo te So eo UTD 


Calderwood’s Science and Religion......1.75 
The Golden Library, 10 vois.,ina box, clo. 8.50 
The Olive Library, 4 vols. in a neat 


wooden case 


*,.* Any of the above (except me last) sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


ROBERT CARTER & .BROS., 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


mMATALOGUE OF 
LIBRARY BOOKS 


Wonderfully Cheap. 


D. R. NIVER, Ausany, N. Y. 


Revised New Testaments, 


“OXFORD EDITIONS.” 





0.60 





The “ Oxford’"’ University Press has issued three 
editions of the Revised New Testament, suitable for 
Sunday-schools and Church use. Prices, lic., 20c., 25c., 
50c., 60c, Send for catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., New York. 
A Serial a 


&6 IVORCED! 3 of Absori 
ee IRR laterest 

is commenced in the November numbec r of 
Arthur's Home Macazine, 


All new subscribers for 1882 will receive 
the November and December Nos. 

FRE ofthis year. TERMS : $2a year; 2 copies 

$8.50; 3 copies $5. 4 copies$6; 8 and one ex- 

tra $12. 4&e@- For specimen number, containing 

first chapters of ** Divorced,” send Co 

T. S. ARTHUR E&SON, Phiadelphia: we 


Free! Cards! Free! 


We will send free by mai! a sample set of our Ger- 


man, French, English, and American fancy 
with a price-list of ay 4 S hundred different a designs, 


OR regeipt of 2 ham r postage. They are not ad- 
, +. ne 4%. wl Chrome cards, 


pn vy cards, but large, 
on gold. silver, ‘and tinted ming the 

tidn in the b+ e > will age Be a confi- 
dential al potcote of our ro chromos. 


& CO. 
46 Summer St. , Boston, Mass. 





BULLETIN OF 


Ward & Drummond, 


116 Nassau St., New York. 
Christmas Carols, 1881. 
AT ae pe ie Seen ls 


Christmas Carols, 1879 and 1880. 


Which we will sell u) i r 100 until suppl 
is exhausted. Order hs 2 satel 


New Christmas Service 


THE CHILDREN’S MESSIAH. By H. P. 
DANKS,. 13 pages of Responsive Scripture Read- 
ings, with new songs. writ Yr: ~~ aed for theSer- 
vice. $3.00 per 100. Sample, 5 cen 


Plain Uses of the Blackboard and ‘Slate. 


By W. F. CRA ym. A.M, With 9% Infant Exer- 

by MRS. CRAFTS. Verbal and visi- 

ble illustrations on the lessons for 1882. 239 differ- 

ent exercises,etc. The best book of the kind ever 
issued. 1 vol, 12mo, 360 pp. $1.25. 


Golden Texts, 1882, and Bible Gems. 


Containing Golden Texts, Ten Commandments, 
Lord’s Prayer, etc., etc. Bound in a neat litho- 
graphiccover. Price,$2.00 per 100, Sample, cents. 


saws -school Speaker. 


m piled b: ~ AUGUSTA CHEENY. A new 
collect ion of cert Exer ogues, etc., for 
all occasions. 1 co 192 pp., boards. 50 cents. 


The Superintendent's Pocket Record, 


Or “ Vade Mecum.’”’ With Space tor names, ad- 

dresses, etc., of officers, teachers, and 500 scholars. 
Also 52 pages for condensed history and — 

4 the school tor each Sunday in the year. Bound 
in Russia, full flex. 75 cents. 


Superintendents’, Infant Class Teachers’, 


AND oe CLASS TEACHERS’ ROLL BOOKS. 


Each, 30 
Teachers’ = and Two Years’ Class 


BOOKS. Price, 6 and 15 cents respectively. 


Sunday-school Meinbership Certificate. 


For new scholars entering the school. A new 
and original design, printedin twocolors. 5 cents. 


Ward’s Improved Sabbath-school Money 


ENVELOPE. For nooutns class collections. Ar- 
~~ for one year oth lined. The most prac- 
envelope in use. Price, per dozen, 50 cents. 


Infant Songs. 


A bert: of of ow Ht 


. R. 7m TT and 
P ece a P price 30 
ozen by Pei, or $1.00 war 100 


Wea. OG for niet i 
EN. Every 
ter copy. $1.80 per 


As we keep the Sunday- -school Supply Store in New 
York, you will find it to your interest to make one bill 
fe ii a year wants in our line. Question 8, Les- 
Papers, Picture Papers, and helps of all kinds on 
lessons. precy roqarste in the Sunday-school. 
lay-school Books in endless vary, Anythin dn 
ine) you see advertised in The Sunday School 
Times we will supply on the most favorable terms, 
and with J utmost promptness and care to every de- 
tailin orders sent us. Give us a trial. We refer by 
permission to The Sunday Schoo! Times. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


116 Nassau St., New York. 


CROWELL’S 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
No. 6. 50 vols., $29.00. 


Edited by CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D.,LL.D., 
Pastor of the Church of the Strangers, New York, 








The fifty volumes contained in this Library have 
been procured at much expense, and selected by the 
ublisher from a great number of manuscripts, hey 
ave been submitted to my inspection, and each 
volume has been examined. In no collection of so 
many volumes would any man be willing to indorse 
every sentence. however, as editor of the series, 
I may conscientiously affirm, that there is not a sen- 
tence in any of these books ‘to which any owen 
triot can re-sonably object, whatever way Se his 
Senominational attach ments, bis politica affiliations, 
pd his sec ional residence. ow, taken as a whole, 
hol irery may safely be commended to families and 
— ovis in any part of the whole country, and 
in any part of the church universal, as con aining 
nothing but good books. many of which are ver 
or to the average of this class of \iterature. 

be jeve that I am serving the cause of the Master in 

alding in the circulation of these exoallont volumes, 

CHARLES F Shey! 
Pastor of the Church of the 
New York, July 4, 1881. 


Published by T. Y. CROWELL & CO. 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


~NEW TEMPERANCE TALES, 


@nly Ten Cents Each. 


FIFE AND DRUM SERIES. 


Tus NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY has 
menced the publication of a series of cheap and thrill. 
ing Temperance Tales, from ns of some of the 
best writers on oe in the world, giving a 
greater amount of valuable Interesting matter 
than ever before, for the small sum of ten cents. 


The following are now ready : 
FIFE AND DRUM. By Mary Dwinell 
Chellis. 12mo, 79 pp. 

A TRAGEDY OF THE SEA. By 
Mrs. J. McNair Wright. 12mo, 100 pp. 
THE QUAKER’S RULE. By Ernest 

Gilmore. 12mo, 72 pp. 
DRINKING JACK, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Mary Dwinell Chellis. 


RS pe 72 pp. 
Price only ten cents each. Send for them. 


ee AS STEARN ponmamt 


Reade Str Fase" York. 
LIBRARIANS 


Send for circular and 
ECH SYSTE 


so frnmosials. 
labor = books. yey icon ros., Phila., Pa. 


Iz. PAYS to sell 0 our Hand Printing RUBBER STAMPS 
Cireulars free. G.A.HARPER & .,Cleveland,O, 


Strangers. 











savestime, ' 


“A Superb Number.” 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


(SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY) 


For November. 


‘One of the most brilliant examples of good 
editing that it has been our fortune to see for 
some time. The list of writers and articles is 
almost irresistibly attractive.”—N.Y. Tribune. 


‘Unquestionably the most brilliant and strik- 
ing, as it is the largest and most sumptuous, of 
anything yet known in American or European 
periodical literature.” — Providence (R.J.) Jour. 

“Tt has not been surpassed in any previous at- 
tempts in our monthly magazines.” —J. Y. Mail. 


“No finer specimen of magazine work, either 
in illustration, typography, or matter, was ever 
issued. ”_ Albany Journal 

“The most able and valuable 
put forth in magazine form.””— 


ublication ever 
rovidence Press. 


‘“‘Scribner’s never presented to its readers so 
complete, so magnificent a number as this un- 
der the new name.” —Northern Chris. Advocate. 


“* It is something to touch the pride of every 
American lover of letters, The illustrations 
are simply superb. The subjects are all chosen 
with rare judgment, and they are of the popu- 
lar order.—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


“Tt is one of the best, if not the best num- 
ber of a popular magazine ever published in 
America.” —N,. Y. Express. 

“A remarkable number,so filled with valuable 
and diverse reading that one hesitates which to 
speak of first.””—Springfield Republican. 


Tue NuMBER ConrTAINS 


The only authorized portrait of George Eliot 
(frontispiece) ; a short story by Mark Twain ; 
first chapters of Mrs. Burnett’s new novel of 
social and political life in Washington ; Tom- 
maso Salvini’s “Impressions of Shakesperean 
Characters ;”’ “Costumes in the Greek Play at 
Harvard .” by F. D. Millet, artist; “‘ My Escape 
from Slavery, ” by Frederick Douglass ; “The 
So-called Venus of Melos;” poems by James 
Russell Lowell, E. C. Stedman, Austin Dobson, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, R. W. Gilder, and others. 
The oomber’ is illustrated with more than sev- 
enty engravings. It begins a new volume. 

Mary $4.00 a year; 35centsa number. Sub- 

oa tions received by booksellers and news- 

ers everywhere. The splendid portrait of 
De Holland supplied, with a year’s subscrip- 
tion, at $6.50 ‘for the two. In December will 
begin W. D. Howells’s new novel, “‘ A Modern 
Instance.” 


THE Century Co., NEw YORK. 


EVERY WISE BOY ss 


AND 


EVERY WISE GIRL 


who sees this will at once send address with 10 cents» 
for the splendid October WipE AWAKE, With its new 
and remarkable 


0..7%.-F. BU. 


department, and its interesting announcement of 


SURPRISING 


and delightful plans, which — wise young people 
have long waited to welcome 


(Teachers and Ministers receive this number free.) 


a Delightful Extravagance 


One of the many expressions of the Publishers’ lib- 
erality in behalf of their young friends will appear in 


WIDE AWAKE, 


vee enlarged Oct., 1881. Price, $2.50 per year.) 
urin; n the shape of Prize Frontispieces,—one 
of wh Be alone will have cost 


$600.00 


when engraved, before a single print is made. 
WIpE AWAKE !1s the ent apd most tully illus- 
trated magazine in the world for the price. 
The Babies’ own magazine will 


BABY BYLAN be more charming than ever 
efore. Only 50 cents a year. 
A delightful and re 


Little Folks’ Reader fined monthly for pub- 


lic and private schools and homes. 75 cts. a year. 
BD, Leruner < & oe, Punters, Boston. 





~~" FOR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
Currency or stamps, we will send, complete New Tes- 
tament map of Palestine, 18x22 inches. a case, 
et form, very convenient for class 
hows heights of mountains, depressions 0 a leys, 
and fimanere from J severe to peind pow Rotate, €. 
anted. Send for circulars. 


gents 
lor ace & Co., ‘clessiand Block, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
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Christmas Festivals. 
THE ADVENT NIGHT. 


A New Service of Scripture and Song 
By Dr. LOWRY, 


Giving instructive as well as historical readings, intro- 
ducing, in Scripture words, the Predictions, the Prom- 

, the Annunciation, and the Advent of the Saviour, 
in addition to 5 beautifully appropriate Songs written 
expressly for this service, besides familiar Hymns for 
the congregation. 


Is just what you need for your festival. 
The whole service may be rendered in one hour. 
Price, $4.00 per 100 copies; 5 cents by mail 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, 81 Randolph Street, 
NEw YORK. CHICAGO. _ 


THE NORWAY 


Musical Album. 


By FORESTIER and ANDERSON. 


A collection of weird, strange, and ey amengey 
captivating Songs and Melodies from the land o' 
Bull; just the music that inspired his imagination. 
Norse and English words. A musical novelty that 
will delizht lovers of what is wild, rich, and romantic 
in legend and song. Price, $3.50. 


GARFIELD’S FUNERAL MARCH. Fine por- 
trait. 40 cents. 


ROBERT FRANZ’ ALBUM OF SONG. 


Old and new. Approved by the master himself. A 
book in which every note isa gem. German and Eng- 
lish words. A hundred exquisite songs. $2.00, boards; 
$2.50, cloth. 

HERALD OF PRAISE. For choirs and conven- 
tions. $1.00. 


THE IDE A I 75 cts. By L. 0. EMERSON. 

* Is the best Singing School 
book of the distinguished author. Admirable collec- 
tion ot interesting, wide-awake, effective music, com- 
bined in a practical and thorough course. Ideal suc- 
come in = deal singing class will result from using 
the book. 





SONG BELLS. For common schools. Emerson. 
50 cents. — 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Boston. New York, and Philadelphia. 


Ready December Ist. 


Gospel Hymns No. 4 


By Ira D. Sankey, Jas. MceGranahan, 
and Geo. C. Stebbins. 


A COLLECTION OF 


New Songs for Gospel Meetings 





Millions who have used the prsceding numbers, and 
now desire something new, will be glad to get No. 4. 
Some of these songs have already been sung by Messrs. 
Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins in their meetings 
with great acceptance. They are now brought together 
for the first time, and it is hoped will prove as useful as 
those that have been so universally adupted all over 
the world. 
Music Ed’n in Boards, $30 per 100; 35 cts by Mail. 
“ 6 * Pr 


Word “ Paper $% 





May be ordered through any Bookseller or Music 
Dealer, or from the Publishers. 





JOHN CHURCH & CO., | 1 
new 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
Cincinnati, O. York. 


Christmas Carols 
HULL'S =" 1881, 


Price, $2.00*per Hundred. 
Postage, 16 cents per hund. additional. 
Specimen Copy, 5 cents. 
Annuals for 1878, 1879, and 1880 reduced to $2 


per hundred. One copy each of the four numbers 
mailed on receipt of 10 cemts. Address, 


ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., New York. 
“CATCHING KRISS KKINGLE.”’ 
Christmas Exhibition for Children. 


Words by Hezekiah Butterworth ; music by Dr. George 
F. Root. A little girl catches Santa Claus in the fire- 
place, and finds him to be her grandpa. A family 
scene is introduced at which the old carols are sung. 
Can be gotten up in two weeks. Send 25 cents for 
specimen copy to JOHN CHURCH &CO.,Cincinnati O. 


BEST CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


“The peephers Watchers.” “ ming ze 
Bells,” **Gladsome are We To-day.” 
The set of three for 5cts. $3 per hundred. Address 
8.8. MUSIC PUB. CO., P. O. Box 1840, Phila., Pa. 


Music for Christmas! 


A new collection of ten Carols by 8. N. Penfield, organ- 
ist and choir-master, St. George’s Church, New York. 
Send for specimen copy to 8. N. PENFIELD, 207 East 
16th St., New York. ice, 5 cents; $4.00 per hundred. 


Lowest peicoe ever known 
on Breech-loaders, 
Rifles, & Rc volvers. 
at greatly redu price. 
Send pret for da New 
Illus. Catalogue, 1881 


*. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATE, 
ILMIDE’S BAT AND MOUSE TRAPS 
Are the best in the world. Guaranteed as repre- 
sented. Sold by all storekeepers. Circulars free. 
count to the trade. Address, 
J.T. WILHIDE & BRO., York Road, Carroll Co., Md, 














Every Estey Organ 
Sold is made 

T: hroughout with 
Equai fidelity, and 
Vields unrivaled tones, 





Send for Iitustrated Catalogue. — 


__9. ESTFY & CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Every buyer should 
Select an Organ 
That guarantees good 
Every day work and 
Y. ears of service. 








—_- 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOLTEACHER 


BISHOP CHARLES. EDWARD CHENEY savs: 
lessons to be for a moment compared to the Comments in The National Sunday 
Such is the universal testimony of all those who use this fore- 
Its editorials are timely, crisp, and enjoyable. Its 
Class Outlines and Comments are compact, clear, suggestive, thorough, scholarly, 
And whatever other lesson-helps are used, The Teacher 
is needed, in addition, to round out, systematize, and shape the lessons for class use. 
Send for a free copy of the December.or January Number, use it faithfully 

in the preparation of your lessons, and then—become a subscriber tor 1882. 

Yearly subscription, $1.25. Clubs of 5 or more, $1.00 each. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


School Teacher.” 
most Sunday-school Magazine. 


practical, and spiritual. 


“T find no help on these 








five cents. 


A CHRISTMAS EXERCISE. 


A beautiful and entirely fresh scriptural Christmas Exercise, called ‘‘The Glory of the 
Christ Child,” will appear in the columns of The Sunday School Times, and will also be 
In the latter shape it will be mailed to any address at the rate 
of $2.00 per hundred copies. This exercise, though a delightfully fresh one, is so simple that 
A sample copy will be mailed for five cents. 

The two Christmas Exercises that had so wide a sale last year, namely, ‘‘ The Wonderful,” 
and “ The Gift of Gifts,” will be reissued this year at $2.00 per hundred copies. Samples will 


printed in pamphlet form. 


it can be used by any school. 


be mailed at five cents each. Address, 


A THANKSGIVING EXERCISE. 


An appropriate and simple Thanksgiving Exercise has been prepared for the columns of 
The Sunday School Times, and will be published in pamphlet form. Schools desiring a special 
service at Thanksgiving or harvest time can hardly do better than to use this exercise. 
be mailed to any address at the rate of $2.00 per hundred copies. A sample copy mailed for 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


It will 








NEW XMAS CONCERT EXERCISE. 


Mr. M. C. Hazarp, editor of The National Sunday School Teacher, has pre- 
pared another of his popular Christmas Concert Exercises, with appropriate R 
Specimen copy free. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUBLISHING COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Recitations, and Music. 





esponses, 
Price, $2.00 per 100. . 








SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 
nab Jo nB on 4 eT 
tees Sneha ae Reta eee 


and verze over it 
are now Waiting for it. Itis the *booming™ 
book for Agents im press. 1 Agents 


A #0 D 
ty) 
sclstotis oa Yanewren 
Weighs up to 25 lbs, Sells at @F 9. 
Domestic Scaue Co., Cincinna’ le 











Good For honest active men at any time. 
w Suecess sure. Address J. Austin 
Steady Shaw,Nurseryman,Rochester,N.Y. 


RUG PATTERNS! Agen’ ranted,,.Ror or 
E. 8, FROST & CO., Biddeford, Maine. 8 

















MAGIC LA 


xhibitions. eto. 
pmo jal, Also Mact 
jegue, McAL 


and Sases- 
Cate 
ew Youu 






ome Amusement. Send stamp for 116- 
LISTER, M’f'g Optician, 49 Nacsau Sr., 





The New Revisi 
' 

and its Study. 
Soon after the appearance of the Revised 
New Testament in this country, The Sunday 
School Times secured from prominent Ameri- 
can members of the Revision Committee, a 
series of articles bearing upon the changes 
made and the reasons for making them. Some 
of the foremost scholars of the country have 


pronounced these articles superior to anything 


that has been printed elsewhere in regard to 
the New Revision. 

For the convenience of those who desired to 
preserve them, the articles have been put to- 
gether in an attractive paper cover book of 107 
pages, and will be sent by mail to any one remit- 
ting the price. 


Price, by mail, prepaid, 20 cents; five or 
more cepies, 15 cents each. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 





WICH ACADEMY, 
and Commercial Co! 
a oe school sé ; 
‘or e 
D. Biaxueten, Ac Br, 
Fast Greenwich, R. I. 


GREEN 

With Musieal Institute 
Founded 1802. A fi 

sexes. Term opens Nov. 29. 
addréss the Principal, Rev. F. 





Costs only 75 cts, 
for a class of 5 for 
a whole year, 
Sample free, 
D. R. Niver, 
Albany, N. Y. 














A PLACE FOR YOUR DICTIONARY 
A PLACE FOR YOUR NEWSPAPERS, 
A PLACE FOR YOUR PERIODICALS, 
And an ornament for house, all in one, 


THE NOYES DICTIONARY HOLDER. 
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Church Sets Complete 
$35 to $500. 


The Largest Stock in the United States. 
Photographs and price-list mailed free, if applied for. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE MANUFACTORY, 
48 CANAL STREET, Boston, 


Church LIGHT, 
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oreben and the trade. , 
P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St.. N. Y- 





I. 
SILK BANNERS 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Send to J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine Street, New York. 
FOR HAND BOOK. 


im BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
ty Belis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
= Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULL 
Egy WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN 6 TIFT Cincineati. O 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, | 


Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bell 
Troy, N. Y., manufacture a copes sony of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church Js. 

logues sent free to parties needing bells. 


~ In ordering goods, or = mohing inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the . 


Ls 











by stating that you saw the advertisement in J he 
Sunday School Times. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIM TIMES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 





COPIES. .nnnesnevens- ann-cccncsece-$200 
5 to 8 copies to one 
10 to 19 copies to one address 06 
2 copies or more to one address..........--- 1 
The yellow label on each 
a wubsecriber harpaid. If 
date receive a+ 


be 
wt, 


subscriber 
be wopped al once On| on the 
tion, unless pen hal ts received. 
Suibecriptions will recetved for any portion of a 
y. 


leas e year 

Ad tions may be made at any time to a club, at the 

same rate at which the club, as frst formed, would 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 


ally ordered. The new su 

for the time of their subscriptions. 

oa tor a club, whether goin; 
dress, or sent separately 

thea club, ae be discontinued at the 

sabscri 


Bua ore asking to to have the direction of a paper 
chpnged should be careful to name not only the post- 
to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has sent. All addresses should include 


perp eens catamarans 2 tens te 
n connection nam 

mo subscription been known to the publisher, will please 
~ 4 Oe ma name of the n to whom the paper or 


sent. 
ie dabscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


to pay pro 


in a package 
the members ot 
expiration of the 


origtnally to expire at the same time _ the club as [ 





THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaftor 
every Sunday in the year. 


pep engtes, on enon nan 
L pemsthan | 


fHE SCHOLARS’ 
ms for ae mont 


copies, 


7.2 
to doples at same rate. Orders not taken 
than one calendar month. 








RTERLY. Contains the Les- 
3 ? map, beautiful 
music, ete., 
ot year Un r partes UATLETS)..-.00-+-+--.---$25 00 


atime one year quarters +B 
ree m: heat come quarter).... 
nder 10 Sr poples, three months, @Acb.....0---- ---- 07 


E QUESTION LEAF. 
Wen 


A separate leaf for each 

Printed on writing ers as requiring 
sopra to eusemene on 

4 100 copies, or one MOoNth., .....-.ccsses 


60. 
00 copies at same Orders not taken 


than 1 
r less than one Calendar month. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Ro 
London, E. C., willsend The American 8u School 
res free, for a year, to any address in Great 
‘all Pine peel news “<7 oo ce twopence. 
e prin ers, 1 
wold yall Peche Quarterly, price fourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
ont uniform rate tor ordinary adv 
its. per agate line ay lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, hether for one time or more, excepting for the 
ft November be: ring these 


_ THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


(Vol. XXIIL., No. 46. 





IMPROVEMENTS NEW STYLES—NEW CATALOGUE. 


The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co., 


Whose cabinet or parlor organs have won highest honors at every one of the great 

for fourteen years (being the only American organs which have been fon we worthy 
yements in their Organs in the 
period since the first introduction of tbis instrument py — eapeny yomme eae’ an 


effected more and greater practically valuable t 


of higher e reellenwe ane enlarged capacity; also popes 
lower pices ; $2 


$4, #60 and upwards. A 2} NEW 


8 industrial exhibitions 
sere such at any), have 
7 than in any similar 
are now offering organs 
smaller Fart 2 of improved quality, and at 

IL LUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 36 pp.. 4to, is now 


ready (Oc tober, ise). fully describing and illustrating more than 100 styles of Organs. This, with net prices, 
and circulars containing much information about organs penereliy. which will be useful to every one thinking 


of purchasing, will be sent free and postpaid, Address MASON & HAMI 
i; or 149 1 Wabash Ave., 


BOSTON ; 46 East 14th St.. NEW YORK 


4IN ORGAN CO., 
» C HICAGO, 


14 Tremont St., 














The International 


Lesson Committee 


COMMEND OUR COLORED DESIGNS. 


Sample BO Cts. 


Sond for a Circular. 


PROVIDENCE LITHOCRAPH CoO., PROV., R. I. 


20,000... “£ 


50 cents, 85 cents. 
INGRAINS. ® cents, is #150. 


WILTON and MoguEHT 
y- 


MATTINGS In great v: All wo UGS one gee) 


ZAR EerRY 
85 fonts 1.10, 
RUSSELS. 90 ce: 120. 


aaa. }INOLEUM, LIG 


NEW CARPETS. 


DESIGNS, BEAUTIFULLY COLORED. 
75 cents, $1.00. 
BRUSSELS, { sas to 41.76. 
fy Good Value, at all prices. 
from 75 cents to $250.00. 
L ENIGHT. 1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 





ss ee “manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained. 


THE peed reef i et mw gee 


SEEDS has 


been substantia on Report 
oom 7 the STA DARD for quality. 


tivation 
Seeds sent by mail. 
> Catalo; "a 


Wi 
[Founded st he J 


acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own cul- 
Drop us a postal card for prices and 


declers on application. 
mye LAND 


rade prices to . 
ETH & SONS 
21 and 23 8. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 





should be ad 
JOHN D. Wirrira Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Pi 
ee Shoulder Brace. 
Is so constructed that it 
gives a strengthening sup- 
Sy Ni port to the back and draws 
: the shoulders back, so as to 
a expand the chest, throwing 
*« the body into an erect and 
: we ‘= graceful position. Price, 
; , $1.50 per mail. Give waist 
‘ \ \ measure. Send forcircular 
hay ‘, and price-list of 
jmy gienic 
‘Undergarments 
To 
Mrs, A. FLETCHER & Co., 
6 East lith Street, 
New York’ City. 
‘KEEP YOUR EYE OPEN. 
T° seems strange that in order to make 
an imitation of a genuine article sell, 
people can be found (who otherwise have 
a good reputation,) who will deliberate!) 
savy, ‘Here is a Solar Tip Shoe,” when 
they know it is absolutely false, yet such 
is the case, and it is done every day. 

i} The trade-mark “Sonam Tir” is not 
found on the shoes they sell, although 
they use it with their tengues to seil 
their imitations by. Parents are de- 
ceived and humbugged, and pay their 
money for inferior goods, losing the ad 
vantages they looked for. The chil- 

drens’ feet are uncomfortable, and the 
shoes soon go to the shoemakers for re- 


pairs, or the dirt pile—gencrally the 
latter. Made only by 
JOHN MUNDELL & CO., PHILAD’A. 
TAKE NONE WITHOUT THE TRADE-MARE. 


r Ma ss or Family Use, 
either with or without steam pose r. Over 3000 in use, 
and acknowledged to be al! that is claimed for it, and 
without a rival. akes seamless hose of all sizes, 
double heel and toe. Will nov get out of order, and 
girls and boys 10 to 15 years old opereie them. For full 
particulars address J. BRAN 

55 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
__Or 24 West Fourth St,, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


AND NOT 


SReee 








SPECIAL OFFER! 


TEN POUNDS of our NEW CPOP TEAS, Black, 
Green, or Mixed, sent by express, charges paid, on 
receipt of $6.00. 

A Beautiful Oil Chromo, size 20x24, of 
our lamented President 


GARFIELD 


will be mailed with every $6.00 order. 
vow your time to ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD 
TEA at almost Half Price, and a pertect likeness in 
oll of our martyred President, or GET UP CLU 
among your friends. 
cent, off, pay 
chromo, one fo 


On $20 orders we deduct 15 per 
au express charges, and enclose the 
r every five pounds. 


The Great American TeaCo., 


(P. O. Box 289) 31 and 33 VESEY ST., N. Y. 


CONCERT EXERCISES, 


REPRINTED FROM THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 


BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
PRAISE GOD. 
THE CREATION, 
FAITH. 
BIBLE SACRIFICES, 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
THE BEATITUDES, 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 
THE WAY OF LIFE. 

Price of each $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra charge 
for postage. Samples, 5 cents each. 


Address JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
72h (Cheatnat &t.. Philadainhia, Pa 





er 
eVSTONE Siate and Scapstone Works. 


SLATE MANY WS, 


} andall 
of Seceies ene nom peoene — igns, and ak oth 
SOSEPH s. MILLER, Manufacturer. — 
venue, 


21, will) 
s. Or send 
Saw 


5¢ 
ue of Scroll 
you saw ad- 


, ete. A complete 
ROY, Hartford, Conn. 


prices. State where 


Address, 
A. H. POME 


, Size 13x 


besent to any address on receipt of 1 


thes 


Or 


i Catal 


6c. for an Iliustrated 


Goods, 


Scroll Sawyer. 


This beautiful Bracket Design 
Mechanics’ Tools, Ri 


stock and low 
vertisement. 


Make Hens Lay. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist, now 
traveling in this country, says that most of the Horse 


and Cattle Powders here are worthiess trash. He 
says that Sheridan’s Condition Powders are absolutely 
pure and immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will 
make hens lay like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. 
Dose, one teaspoon to one pint food. Wy every where, 
or sent by =e -e JOHNS letter stam 

SON | & ‘CO... Boston, Mass 


ie ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the-adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 








WORTH REPEATING. 


——_@——_— 


THE INN. 
fC. H. Spurgeon, in The Sword and Trowel. ] 


Of all the images which set forth this 
mortal life there is, perhaps, none more ap- 
posite or instructive than that of an inn. 
Our own three months’ sojourn last year at 
the Hotel de la Paix at Mentone may well 
represent a somewhat lengthened and 
peaceful life. Arch bishop Leighton thought 
so much of the image that he desired to 
die at an inn, and providence answered his 
desire: we feel no such wish, though we 
fully agree with the good bishop’s view of 
the analogy. 

We arrived at our inn, where we had for 
a short time been expected, and were wel- 
comed by those who were already on the 
spot. So came we into the world to those 
who received us gladly. Among the very 
poorest people, the addition of a new 
member to the family may be a meagre 


joy, because it divides the scanty loaf into 


smaller rations, and yet there can hardly 
be a parent who is not glad at the birth of 
a child. In the great majority of cases, 
“Welcome, welcume, little stranger,” is no 
mere empty compliment. 


Our own welcome at our inn was a very 
hearty one: we found all things ready for 
our lodging, comforts provided by fore- 
thought, and promises that whatever else 
might be wanted should be promptly sup- 
plied. Happy those who can look back on 
their first days in this world, and see that 
the lines fell to them in pleasant places. 
Here are our sitting-room and our sleeping- 
room, arrangements for converse and for 
refreshment, and much more than the bed 
and table and candlestick which the 
Shunamite of old pruvided for the prophet. 
So come we into the world, and find lovin 
hands ready to minister unto us, and full 
many a comfort and necessary provided 
without our care and forethought. We 


fare too apt to forget the mercies of our 


early hours in this great caravanserai; but 
it should not be so. 

All the while we tarried, everything in 
our rooms was our own ; we might use chair, 
and couch, and glass, and table most freely, 
and yet nothing was indeed our own, but 
only lent us. Neither the house nor a 
single article in it was ours: we held 
nothing in the place, no foot of land was 
ours. Neither did we in other respects 
lose the sense that we were sojourners in a 
strange country, whose citizenship lay 
elsewhere. Some of those who waited 
upon us spoke a different language from 
our own, and could not fully comprehend 
us, neither could we readily enter into 
their speech. We confessed that we were 
strangers and pilgrims, and had no desire 
to be regarded as natives of the country. 
We never concealed our nationality, nor 
wished to change it: France was our 
lodge, but England was our home. Let- 
ters came to us from home, and we were 
sending perpetual messages back again, 
and we took more interest in these than in 
the decrees of the Republic under whose 
shadow we tarried. We were very com- 
fortable, and yet it was not home; nor did 
the inn ever rival our own loved home, and 
thus often we remembered that “this is 
not our rest,” and that our true abiding- 
place was on the other side of the flood. 
Besides which, we were often thinking and 
speaking of the time. of going home, and 
referring to the almanac to see how many 
days would intervene before the end of 
our stay. We had dear companions, but 
the nearest and dearest of all were divided 
from us by full a thousand miles, and their 
absence rendered it impossible to forget 
that we were exiles ina strange land, fair 
as that land might be. There is no need 
to denote the parallel, the simile is clear as 
crystal. 

The inmates of the hotel were perpetu- 
ally changing. We formed friendships, 
and spent happy evenings, and made ex- 
cursions together, and then we bade good- 
bye, never to see those friendly faces any 
more. The hotel forgot them, and others 
came to fill their places, and were wel- 
comed in the same manner. The look of 
the table somewhat changed, seats were 
empty for a little while, and then were 
filled up by others: yet there were the 
same daily meals, and the routine of the 
hotel went on the same whoever came or 
went. The most important guest was, 
after all, nothing in particular. He made 
astir at coming or going just for an hour 
or so, and then all went on as if his name 
had never been ygeribed on the tablets in 
the hall, The per would probably 
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keep up the name for a week or two after 
he was gone, for certain documents might 
come when he had departed ; but this, like 
posthumous fame, was soon over, and an old, 
yellow-looking letter inside a glass case 
was all that remained to show that he had 
ever climbed the great staircase, or entered 
the drawing-room. 

Among the guests there were little cir- 
cles of acquaintance, and some show of 
gradations, though all met at the same 
table, and dwelt under the same roof. 
You were drawn to one, and repelled by 
another. There were warm greetings, and 
cold nods, for all the world like those one 
meets with in the greater inn of society. 
Yet, whoever the guests might be, they 
were always on the move. A few stayed 
long and became old inhabitants, but the 
majority were more distinctly birds of pas- 
sage, and indeed all were such, for the long 
stayers talked of “the season,” and when 
they would be going, and always owned 
that it was only a matter of a few weeks, 
and they, too, would be gone. The con- 
stant adding of new faces at the end of the 
table, and the disappearance of others, 
made it appear as if death had taken away 
some, and birth had brought in fresh ones 
to supply their places. 

The dwellers in the hotel were of all 

es. We could hear the merry laugh of 

children on the stairs, and see them 
somniae in the passages ; and there were 
old men and elderly women, who talked 
wisely and soberly, and spent their days 
very carefully, afraid of the wind, the cold, 
and the draughts. So in the world we see 
a great mixture, and it is well it should be 
so. A table at which all are very old is not 
a pleasing sight: we want buds and blos- 
soms as well as mellow fruits. 


We saw a variety of dispositions as well 
as of ages, and these shifted frequently. 
If one visitor was a little grumpy and un- 
neighborly, he was soon gone; andalas! if 
another was very cheerful, and shed a light 
over the whole party, he or she would be 
gone too, and leave a gap which we all 
deplored till another filled it. We saw the 
omnibus at the door, and waved our hand- 
herchief with farewells to the departing, 
and anon we heard the bells ring, and sawa 
rush of servants to the front doors, for 
there were new comers to occupy the 
empty rooms, Everything changed, noth- 
ing continued in one stay for any length 
of time. 

The luggage, too, is an instructive item. 
What tranks—we had almost said, what 
portable warehouses !-some visitors brought 
with them. We can honestly say that we 
pitied them heartily. They could not get 
all their lumber into their rooms, and their 
huge boxes and portmanteaus half blocked 
up the corridors. Sensible people rather 
made fun of them, and wondered why they 
burdened themselves with such mountains 
of rattle-traps. We think we know other 
travelers who heap together riches, and 
load themselves with cares, and make 
their life-journey a misery. Could they 
be content with less, their happiness would 
be far greater. The spiritually wise would 
smile at the eagerness of many to be rich, 
did they not see stronger cause for weeping 
over the folly so injurious in the present, 
and so ruinous in the future. 

At last our own time came to depart, 
and there were many handshakings, and 
adieus, and ‘“ God-bless-you’s,” but the 
time was up, and we must needs go. Some 
wished that we would remain longer, but 
it must not be: the dearest friends must 

art. Indeed, the friendships of the hotel 
ad never been formed with any idea of 
continued residence in the same house; we 
— met casually, and we parted without 
yn ie vane wrench, for, after all, we were 
y dwellers in an inn, and were none of 
us at home, and therefore the artings 
were not very sorrowful. If we had the 
same clear view of the temporary charac- 
ter of all earthly relationships, we should 
be spared a thousand sorrows. Our chil- 
dren were not born immortal,—what 
wonder if they die? Husbands and wives 
were united only till death should them 
art,—how can they hope to be together 
orever ? 

Our rooms are not empty now. Perhaps 
some worthier guest is thefe, and the hotel 
may be all the more full of life because an 
invalid, middle-aged gentleman and his 
friends have gone to their home across the 
sea; and so, when we leave this world, we 
may be missed a little while, but, as "the 
poet said, 


“ Other bards will walk these dells, 
And sing your praise, sweet evening bells ; 


so will other voices carry on the solemn 
worship of God, and other pastors feed the 
Hock redeemed with blood. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


South Jersey Institute, 


BrrpeEton,N.J. BothSexes. Climate mild. Very 
healthy. Instruction thorough. H. K. TRasK. Prin, 


averford College, —_— a Coll lege P. O., Pa., on 
Pe 9 miles 








nn. R. R,, 9m from Phil delphia. Under 
care of Friends (Orthod Fal! a 9th 
=~. 4th. Classi and 8 clentific Ueereen, ‘or par- 


iculars. address Prof. A. HOMAS, Prefect, or 
THOMAS CHASE. LL.D., pceaibent. 


CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
47 S. Thirteenth 8S 


2 it. 
Re-opened Sept. 12th. J. W. TATRES, D.D., Principal. 


7 ASHOTAH HOUSE.—Candidates for priests’ Or- 
ders prepared for ordination. Annual term for 
1881-82 o qpene September 29. Address the Rev. A. D. 
COLE D., Nashotah Mission, Waukesha Co., Wis. 


During the past year, 


THE DEMAND FOR 


the ye of the Bryant & Stratton Business Col- 
lege, 108 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, has been 
greatly in excess of the supply. The course of instruc- 
tion 1n this institution is practical, and fits young men 
and women for business. Careful individual training; 

a large corps of experienced instructors; unsurpassed 

rilities; students can begin at any time. Llustrated 
circulars free. 


West Chestnut Street Institute. 


Home School for Young Ladies. Ninth yee \ aan 
Sept. 20, 1881, at 4035 Ches' _ Street, West Phi 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, wy 


MERICAN epEReAarES Normal School 

for mothers and teachers, will reopen Oct. 3, at 33 
E. 10th St., Emily M.Coe, prin. and originator of Amer. 
Kindergarten System and Material; also Editor of 
Amer. Findergarden Magazine. N. B.—This is the 
most popular system now in use. 


for both sexes, at Oberlin Co)- 


0. 
Educationser'ss st: 


Over 
1,000 students. ee th or Good libraries, 
laboratories, and gymnas ligious San indineee 
the best. All expenses =~ low. h outlay for 


board, room, tuition, and books, for entire school year, 
can be rm ag ‘within #100, T Terms open Jan. 4,’81, pei 
Address J. B. T. MARSH, Sec 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music. Under the 
College management. Full corps of first-class teach- 


ers. ffers the very best instruction in Theory, Voice 
Charges moderate. As ahome for 8 udents, Oberlin is 
tual advantages, and wholesome sur- 

Prof. F. - RICE. Director. 
Is successfully taught by 
mail. Send for a circular, 
ged Angell, Verk City. 


unsurpassed for healthfulness, aaa ||| ‘ 





Culture, Piano, Organ and Stringed Instruments. 
roundings. Address 
Avenue, New Yor 
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. STOAKES, Milan, Ohio, U.S. A. 


The Automatic SHADING PEN 
FOR LETTERS OF ALL KINDS. | 


J. 














‘199 CHOICE Readings and Recitations, comprising 
Humorous, Reriows, Religious and Temperance e 
Selections. Suitable for bbath and day schools, 
evening entertain ments ete. Sent by mail to wey ad! 
dress for 25 cents. 8. Ogilvie & Co., 25 Rose St 


GET AB 





‘\CHICKERING #| 
*~ PIANO,| 


THE NEW METALLIC ACTION UPRIGHT 
CHICKERING PIANO is away IN ADVANCE OF 
ALL COMPETITORS in its MANY POINTS OF EX- 
CELLENCE OVER ALL. It has NO SUPERIOR 
NOR EQUALIN THE WORLD. This is THE ONLY 
PIANO ACTION that is INSENSIBLE TO ATMOS- 
PHERIC CHANGES. 


Send for Circular and Price List. 





All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) 
instruments are respectfully invited to visit our 
Warerooms, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N. Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


Boston, Mass. 
Builders of the Grand Organ for the Cincinnati 
Music Hall; the powerful Centennial Organ; the 


great Organ in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; and oi 
over 


1000 CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of hee comme. We invite attention t 
our new style of PA RGAN (of pipes only) ai 
eri vary frais $4 50 19 $1000, and upwards. 
COMMI ORGANISTS, and others 

ba Ynatted to aaniy ag us direct for all information 
connected with our art. CRIPTIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and ope furnished on application. 

SECON D- ORGANS in great variety for sale 
at bargains to purchasers. 


REALTY S « ORGANS, 18 useful gis sete reeds, 
oOene y onren RRATTY Gtasten. w a. 


A GREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS!! 


PIANOS and ORGANS at EXTI ORDIN- 
ARY LOW prices for cash. Instalments re- 
ceived. SPLENDID ORGANS, $45,860, 360 
up. MAGNIFICENT ROSEWOOD PIANOR 
Stooiand Cover, only $160. Warranted 6 

ears. Illustrated Catalogue mailed.Agents 

anted. HORACE WATERS & CO.,Mant?rs 
and Dealers, 826 Broadwry, New Yor 














20 Teantiful ‘Stops. 6 Octaver 
Carved Walnut Case. Send fi 

our Illustrated Catalogue. It 
gives information which pro- 


igeceis impossible. M iat é 
lib 











ART DESIGNS IN IN OUTLINE 

THIS SILK HAS A SOFT Fit FINISH; 

WILL NOT SPLIT OR FRAY 
IN WORKING, 

AND IS DURABLE 

ST BOTH IN COLOR 








AND TEXTURE. 
FINE 
Samples of Florence Knitting Silk and [lus- 
trated Book ot Rules for using sent on receipt of 3c 
stamp. Nenotuck Silk Co., Florence, Mass. 





FOR ONE DOLLAR- BY MAIL IS CENTS EXTRA. 
eutinale auch pertvatts 
in moatoies 














SOLD BY OPTICIANS & TOY DEALERS-WHOLESALE DEPOT: 
Nokon Manouerte Cu, Me Marden Lone T's, 








tects the purchaser and maker . 


GENTS WANTED Ey Re oiemay 


nition Machine ever invented. Will Diknita 
of stockings with heel and toe complete, in 20 
gilsoses, It will also knit a great variety of fancy work 
for which there is always a ready market. Send for 
circular and terms to THE TWOMBLY KNITTING 
MACHINE co., 409 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


A& ENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles, Prices reduced 
B& percent. National eee Co., Phila., Pa. 


Favorite Portrait 

a Negative by 
Bieninds, *irtist, of 
New York, of which 


Gen. Garfield ordered over 2,000 for personal use. His 
last order was for 100 just before his assassination. 
Size, 16x21, $1. Superior to the finest steel plate, The 
people want a Standard Portrait, AGENTS WANTED 
to si 


sell it. 
Also his Life Ny par 
Dr. Drap +" of N 
758 RAL. ay, 
sSuyrs wane for WARY Wriels: 
eure fn 
LIFE A 


It ref the D, DE EATH "wo "OF GA Ban 
secret doings, etc., of the Capital, “as 

ves Lee of TheaLadiecs of the “wale Need ther y 
Re book out. It includce nia hae oe © with 
cas off resident and Mrs. +. Cort oe is oes 
with Extra Terms to rand ¢ ce ake money. 
Address, The Hartford Publishing Co., Hartford. Oonn. 


“5,000 Agents Wanted for Life of 


GARFIELD 


[t contains the full history of his noble and eventful 
life and dastardly assassination. Surgical treatment, 
death, funeral obsequies, etc. The pes: chaes ef your 
life to’ make money. Beware of “ catch =A imi- 
tations, This is the only authentic and fully illus- 
trated life of our mene. Lg Fine steel por- 
traits. Extra terms to A Circulars free. 

Address N. Sonat Publishing Co., Philadel phia, Pa. 


Agents wanted for “Our E Mi PIRE 
ez WESTERN au 

Just issued, by abiest Geographical scholar, Count 
Maps of every State 1 and Territo > ia od toon ae ai A 

ad and Town Leg Hy AL illustrated, Tells” p ining, 
arming, Homestead, Railroad and other Lands; ns- 
poreaue. Prices; Social, Haosatieal and Religious Con- 
ition; Nationalities re ented; Climate.Soils, Producta, 
Wages. all Trades and Pro essions; all Statisties; Areas; 
Rainfails ; Manitoba, British C rlumbia, Alaska, Texas an 














ors section, Sells to every class, BRADLEY, GARRRTSON 

& Co., No. 66 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
00, 000% SOLDI!Y AGENTS WANTED 
ARE 1 a: and career as 


80 Ld 9 aman on; hie cle Sion chectaeticn 
assassination, heroic strugyle for life, wonderfi 
medical treatment, bl Soleonine, removal to 
ilberon, death, ete. Proywsely illustrated. Sp'en- 
did portrait ot him, his wife, mother; scene of tho 
shooting; Guiteau in his cell; Surgeons and Cadi 
net. The only ——— work yet out. A fortune for 
odes whe k quick, Soloiajmenene. & 
so n press. Ou . ress 
HUBBARD S., 723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


TED toss 

County 
inthe United States and Canadas 
to take the exclusive control of LETTS 


for the sale of the celebrated FQ LET'S 
LAMP TIP pronounced the grea 





vention of this — A necessity 
to every Oil Lam Saves trim- 
ming the wick. ositively ao 
vents nS flickering. All 
smell from oil obviated, and doubles 
the light, fits any Lamp. Sells at 
sight. Agents can realize handsome and 
steady incomes. A sample Tip supplied 
to Agen‘s by mail for 15 cents, currency 
or stamps. Address immediately for six 
culars, terms and territory, 
FOLLETT LAMP TIP CO., 
3 Park Row, New York City: 


SCZIOFPIELD'S PATENT 


CAKE GRIDDLE 


SEND for a SAMPLE and 
"NMOL HOOK SSVANVO 





The NEATEST and most PRACTICAL thing over 

seen, Pleases everybody. Every family wants one. 

one after using will be without Tor many times its cost. 

(#"The Round Pans being hinged separately, each cake 
can be turned into tne long pan a; soon as itis paeieens- 

ly doe on one side, and the round pan returned neney Ter 

another cake. The Griddles are made of cast-iron ~ 
weigh 4lbs. Sample griddle, by SbaTa in Ge AMPS x 

60c; by mail registered $ 

TAKEN. Send for rtm @ *vadle and terms to mt 

canvass your town rt +" away, you | be surprised at a 
ne ET" numer ofo ders you W e . 

v TEN. Manuf’r, 208 LaSall le St. Chicago, Lil. 


‘BIG MONEY. MADE 


BY AGENTS, FARMERS & OTHERS 
selling our STOVE PIPE E SHEL. One 
agent cleared $76 first pook another $687 
in 2 days; another @26 In 1 day, and 
cnctes 856 in & hours. oxien and 

ht Free to Agente. ft Soreteeny ane 


tren ulars free. EPA are . co 
Address J. E. ‘Ht J 
Oincinnail, rt. Louls, Mo. 


ARD CO's 
THE QINGRE #COTARR, 


ROSES 


SPLENDID Pore PLANTS, specia 

House Custuare aoe pole a Bloom. ‘Delivered 
safel mail, postpaid, a - 
$ splendid varictics, your choice, all labeled, for $13 
i2for $2 19 for FA 7 "35 fer $5; 75 for 
$10; 100 for $13. We CIVE AWAY, in Pre- 
miums and Extras, = RO ES than most 
tablishments grow. Our NEW CUIDE, a complete 
ear on the Rose,70 pp.elegantly illustrated — freetoak 

HE DINCEE & CONARD CO, 
| Rose a West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 


























In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times 











PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL L TIM ES. Published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage. 


etececeeeser- annccsenccecee-$200 CACh. 








tion, unless 4 renewal for is received, 
Subscriptions will received for any portion of a ; 
UES capers tor ae. m, the pa wuees, ma must be 
to one eas, the er desires 
ryt reference the Spmsee ot all the subscribers. 
He th 


: secure that each club subscription be 
ied with a list “ae names and addresses of 
e 


por in addition to the 
malied directly to 
dresses of the members of a club. 
owever, "es papers for a club must all go to 
ce, and the subscription must not be for 
one 


less year 

dditions niay be made at any time to a om. at the 
eae rate at which the club, as frat formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe an 


scriptions to expire at the same time with the club as | 


nally ordered. The new su rs to pay pro 

for the time of their wupecriptions. 
The 2-4 tor a club, whether “ef in a package 
to on dress, or sent separately e members ot 
the c club —_ be discontinued at the expiration of the 


to have the direction of a paper 

to name not only the post- 
wish it sent, but also the one to 
All addresses should include 


ng to renew elther a single or 4 

subscription, in connection on with which his name 
been known to the publisher, will ~ en 

--4 the name of the a4 whom the paper or 
have beretofore nm ‘cont. 

Sabscr! bers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have 8 men copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. A separate leaftor 
every Sunday In the year. 





one year. 7.20 
Tenthes 100 copies at same rate. aa, ORCS not taken 
for jess than one calendar mon 





fHE SCHOLARS’ RTERLY. Contains the Les- 
for 







ns three months, with colored map, beautiful 
, appropriate music, ete., 
copies, one ae (four quarters)... 
aoe pot, om one (four quarters) 


100 copies Pee (one quarter 
Onder 10 coples, three months, each. 


fue QUESTION LEAF, fi geperase leat tor each 
Sunday. Printed on writing and requiring 

written answers to questions on S lecena. 
100 copies, o1 one month. 


ear.. ” 99.60. 
than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
r leas than one Calendar month. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


essrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row 
A - 5 EK. C., will a. Li ‘oor Su Bchiool 
address in Great 
aid. “The pa p 
ealers, price nce, 
’ Quarterly, price foe twopence 


ADVERTISING RATES 
ea uniform rate tor ordinary advertisements is 20 
nts.per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one ime or macre, » Gxcepting for the 
a ring these 
g's lange extra "circulation, er 

ng matter for its 
its per panto line, ise- 
year, but peeeing 

will be charged 









free. 
Britain, tor ten’ eitiiit ateal 
ri sino ‘all the ae pone ne 
vee 





the eh 
ents A nain oJ 
em! 

pimtreaced rate fort the nine issues of those months. 
rate tor Eeaging N om honrgeals t type, leaded) 
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"IMPROVEMENTS —-NEW STYLES—NEW CATALOGUE. 


The Mason & Hamlin Organ Co., 


Whose cabinet or parlor organs have won highest honors at every one of the great world’s industrial exhibitions 
for fourteen years (being the only American organs which have been found worth of such at any), have 
effected more and greater practically valuable improvements in their Organs in the wv than in any similar 
period since the first introduction of this instrument — a beapare years since; and are now offering organs 
of higher e roekenios and enlarged capacity; also popul medium and smaller styles of improved quality, and at 
lower p: ices ; $30, $54, #60 and upwards. A N EW TL LUSTRATED CATALOG 36 pp.. 4to, is now 


ready (Oc lober, miaet), fully describing and illustrating more than 100 styles of Organs. This, with net prices, 
rom #4 rey, will be useful to every one thinking 

ASON 

c; or 149 Wabash Ave., 


and cire ulars containing much information about organs 
of vurchasing, will be sent free and postpatd, Address 
BOSTON ; 46 East 14th st., NEW YOR 


AMLIN ORGAN CO., 
‘CHICAGO. _ 


14 Tremont St., 











The International Lesson Committee 
COMMEND OUR COLORED DESIGNS. 


Sample BO Cts. Sond for a Circular. 


PROVIDENCE LITHOCRAPH CO., PROV., R. I. 


90.000 EW CARPETS. 


YARDS, NEW DESIGNS, BEAUTIFULLY COLORED, 


50 cents, 85 cents. 75 cents, $1.00. 
INGRAINS. ® am. cae 


85 cents, 1.10, 
WILTON and mogu ? 
ety. 


TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS. nts, 1.20. 
MATTINGS in great va 


+ ace BRUSSELS. { OS to Oe 
CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, LiG 


MS. Good Value, at all prices. 
All wp RUGS and AAS from Th conta to $250. 
REEVE L. KNIGHT, 1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


It e “manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained. 

THE CHARACTER OF LANDRETHS’ SEEDS has 
been substantiated ali = stion. 

They are the STA ARD for quality. 

Over 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own cul- 
tivation 

Seeds sent by mail. 
> Catalogue. 











Drop us & postal card for prices and 


dealers on ay pplices 
DAVID LANDRETH & So 
21 and 23 S. Sixth St., Philadelphia, 


le trade prices to 
[Founded 1784.) 





In t will be 
line each femora on, oma lee Special Notices (solid 
sous per. line for each insertion at any season. 
concert Subscriptions or Advertisements 
should be he aaintcaedl te 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Back-Supporting Shoulder Brace, 


~ Is so constructed that it 
Pl “ gives a strengthening sup- 
: A cay rt) 
ae | Ind hal the shoulders back, 80 as to 
aS fi } expand the chest, throwing 
=e XN the body into an erect and 
: graceful position. Price, 
> o $1.50 per mail, Give waist 
‘, \ measure. Send forcircular 
\ and price-list of 
: } /Myetente 
™~ ‘Undergarments 
TO 
Mas, A. FLETCHER & Co., 
6 East l4th Street, 
New York City. 






port to the back and draws 


KEEP YouR YE OPEN. 
Trade 


iw seems strange that in order to make 
an imitation of a genuine article sell, 
people can be found (who otherwise have 
a good reputation,) who will deliberate! 
say, ‘Here is a Solar Tip Shoe,” when 
\ they know it is absolutely false, yet such 
a) is the case, aud it is done every day. 
The trade-mark “ 


Soran Tre” is not 
found on the shoes they sell, although 
ythey use it with their tongues to sell 


their imitations by. Parents are de- 
7 ceived and humbugged, and pay their 
money for inferior goods, losing the ad- 
vantages they looked for. The chil 
drens' feet are uncomfortable, and the 
shoes soon go to the shoemakers for re- 
pairs, or the dirt pile 


Mark. latter. Made only by 


JOHN MUNDELL & CO., PHILAD’A, 
TAKE NONE WITHOUT THE TRADE-MARE. 





—generally the 





For Manufacturing or Family Use, 
either with or without steam power. Over 3000 in use, 
and acknowledged to be al! that is claimed for it, and 
without a rival. Makes seamless hose of all sizes, 
double heel and toe. Will nov get out of order, and 
girls and boys 10 to 15 years old operate them, For full 
particulars address ANSON, 

50} Chestnut St., 


BR 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
__Or 204 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 



















SP astabaaned een. 
\aYSTONE Slate and Soapstone Works. 


SLATE MANTELS | 


d beautiful desi 
b bape tebe my on hand or ae to al a 
SeeS Ts bs s. adie hee Nagy gra 
ne, 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


TEN POUNDS of our NEW CPOP TEAS, Black, 
Green, or Mixed, sent by express, charges paid, on 
<a t of $6.00. 

eanutiful Oil Chromo, size 20x24, of 
our lamented President 


GARFIELD 





Office 
“wacker [ail &, 1a 18 eee sanden Bt, Pnilada. 
pd ord Smee cans Price List 
Stess ¢ 
will be mailed with every $6.00 order. BSS22@ 
Now is your time to ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD er ae § 
TEA at almost Half Price, and a perfect likeness ih REnS 3 = 
oll of our martyred President, or GET UP CLUBS ”nOSS cal 
among your friends. On $20 orders we deduct 15 per bx sf D4 s 8 
cent, off, pay all express charges, and enclose the e ore 4s, 3 
chromo, one for every five pounds. 8 S-s8 2 8 
-o oo 
The Great American Tea Co, aateee 
3 Bos32 o 
(P, O. Box 289) 31 and 33 VESEY ST., ot reat & 
Se&sn & 
wm £53 e 
mt 2f8e8E2 
O ASEres., 
SEREG 
H HSS aedt 
wo esas | 
sa = PRES 
REPRINTED FROM THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, $255 3 
»SAcg 
y aac 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 235x2 
PRAISE GOD. Pegsee 
ar 





THE CREATION, 


Fan Make Hens Lay. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

SEEK 7, AN iS An English V: i ad Chemi: ) 

SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. traveling in this country, says that most of the Horse 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE and Cattle Powders here are worthless trash. He 
P says that Sheridan’s Condition Powders are absolutely 

THE BEATITUDES. pure and immensely valuable. Nothing on earth will 


make hens lay like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. 
Dose, one teaspoon toone pintfood. Sold everywhere, 


THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 


THE WAY OF LIFE. or sent by tor SoH letter stamps. 


Price ot each $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra charge | — 
for postage. Samples, 5 cents each. 


Address JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
72 Cheatnat &t.. Philadalnhia, Pa 


HNSON & CO... Boston, Mass. 
In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Jimes. 








WORTH REPEATING. 


—_———_——_—_— 


THE INN. 


[C. H. Spurgeon, in The Sword and Trowel. ] 


Of all the images which set forth this 
mortal life there is, perhaps, none more ap- 
posite or instructive than that of an inn. 
Our own three months’ sojourn last year at 
the Hotel de la Paix at Mentone may well 
represent a somewhat lengthened and 
peaceful life. Archbishop Leighton thought 
so much of the image that he desired to 
die at an inn, and providence answered his 
desire: we feel no such wish, though we 
fully agree with the good bishop’s view of 
the analogy. 

We arrived at our inn, where we had for 
a short time been expected, and were wel- 
comed by those who were already on the 
spot. So came we into the world to those 
who received us gladly. Among the very 
poorest people, the addition of a new 
member to the family may be a meagre 
joy, because it divides the scanty loaf into 
smaller rations, and yet there can hardly 
be a parent who is not glad at the birth of 
a child. In the great majority of cases, 
“Welcome, welcome, little stranger,” is no 
mere empty compliment. 


Our own welcome at our inn was a very 
hearty one: we found all things ready for 
our lodging, comforts provided by fore- 
thought, and promises that whatever else 
might be wanted should be promptly sup- 
plied. Happy those who can look back on 
their first days in this world, and see that 
the lines fell to them in pleasant places. 
Here are our sitting-room and our sleeping- 
room, arrangements for converse and for 
refreshment, and much more than the bed 
and table and candlestick which the 
Shunamite of old pruyided for the prophet. 
So come we into the world, and find lovin 
hands ready to minister unto us, and ful 
many a comfort and necessary provided 
without our care and forethought. We 
,are too apt to forget the mercies of our 
early hours in this great caravanserai; but 
it should not be so. 

All the while we tarried, everything in 
our rooms Was our own ; we might use chair, 
and couch, and glass, and table most freely, 
and yet nothing was indeed our own, but 
only lent us. Neither the house nor a 
single article in it was ours: we held 
nothing in the place, no foot of land was 
ours. Neither did we in other respects 
lose the sense that we were sojourners in a 
strange country, whose citizenship lay 
elsewhere. Some of those who waited 
upon us spoke a different language from 
our own, and could not fully comprehend 
us, neither could we readily enter into 
their speech. We confessed that we were 
strangers and pilgrims, and had no desire 
to be regarded as natives of the country. 
We never concealed our nationality, nor 
wished to change it: France was our 
lodge, but England was our home. Let- 
ters came to us from home, and we were 
sending perpetual messages back again, 
and we took more interest in these than in 
the decrees of the Republic under whose 
shadew we tarried. We were very com- 
fortable, and yet it was not home; nor did 
the inn ever rival our own loved home, and 
thus often we remembered that “this is 
not our rest,’ and that our true abiding- 
place was on the other side of the flood. 
Besides which, we were often thinking and 
speaking of the time. of going home, and 
referring to the almanac to see how many 
days. would intervene before the end of 
our stay. We had dear companions, but 
the nearest and dearest of all were divided 
from us by fulla thousand miles, and their 
absence rendered it impossible to forget 
that we were exiles in a strange land, fair 
as that land might be. There is no need 
to denote the parallel, the simile is clear as 
crystal. 

The inmates of the hotel were perpetu- 
ally changing. We formed friendships, 
and spent happy evenings, and made ex- 
cursions together, and then we bade good- 
byé, never to see those friendly faces any 
more. The hotel forgot them, and others 
came to fill their places, and were wel- 
comed in the same manner. The look of 
the table somewhat changed, seats were 
empty for a little while, and then were 
filled up by others: yet there were the 
same daily meals, and the routine of the 
hotel went on the same whoever came or 
went. The most important guest was, 
after all, nothing in particular. He made 
a stir at coming or going just for an hour 
or so, and then all went on as if his name 
had never been ibed on the tablets in 
the hall. The per would probably 
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keep up the name for a week or two after 
he was gone, for certain documents might 
come when he had departed; but this, like 
posthumous fame, was soon over, andan old, 
yellow-looking letter inside a glass case 
was all that remained to show that he had 
ever climbed the great staircase, or entered 
the drawing-room. 

Among the guests there were little cir- 
cles of acquaintance, and some show of 
gradations, though all met at the same 
table, and dwelt under the same roof. 
You were drawn to one, and repelled by 
another. There were warm greetings, and 
cold nods, for all the world like those one 
meets with in the greater inn of society. 
Yet, whoever the guests might be, they 
were always on the move. A few stayed 
long and became old inhabitants, but the 
majority were more distinctly birds of pas- 
sage, and indeed all were such, for the long 
stayers talked of “the season,’ and when 
they would be going, and always owned 
that it was only a matter of a few weeks, 
and they, too, would be gone. The con- 
stant adding of new faces at the end of the 
table, and the disappearance of others, 
made it appear as if death had taken away 
some, and birth had brought in fresh ones 
to supply their places. 

The dwellers in the hotel were of all 

es. We could hear the merry laugh of 

children on the stairs, and see them 
pees in the passages ; and there were 
old men and elderly women, who talked 
wisely and soberly, and spent their days 
very carefully, afraid of the wind, the cold, 
and the draughts. So in the world we see 
a great mixture, and it is well it should be 
so. <A table at which all are very old is not 
a pleasing sight: we want buds and blos- 
soms as well as mellow fruits. 


We saw a variety of dispositions as well 
as of ages, and these shifted frequently. 
If one visitor was a little grumpy and un- 
neighborly, he was soon gone; andalas! if 
another was very cheerful, and shed a light 
over the whole party, he or she would be 
gone too, and leave a gap which we all 
deplored till another filled it. We saw the 
omnibus at the door, and waved our hand- 
herchief with farewells to the departing, 
and anon we heard the bells ring, and saw a 
rush of servants to the front doors, for 
there were new comers to occupy the 
empty rooms. Everything changed, noth- 
ing continued in one stay for any length 
of time. 

The luggage, too, is an instructive item. 
What traunks—we had almost said, what 
portable warehouses !-some visitors brought 
with them. We can honestly say that we 
pitied them heartily. They could not get 
all their lumber into their rooms, and their 
huge boxes and portmanteaus half blocked 
up the corridors. Sensible people rather 
made fun of them, and wondered why they 
burdened themselves with such mountains 
of rattle-traps. We think we know other 
travelers who heap together riches, and 
load themselves with cares, and make 
their life-journey a misery. Could they 
be content with less, their happiness would 
be far greater. The spiritually wise would 
smile at the eagerness of many to be rich, 
did they not see stronger cause for weeping 
over the folly so injurious in the present, 
and so ruinous in the future. 

At last our own time came to depart, 
and there were many handshakings, and 
adieus, and ‘ God-bless-you’s,” but the 
time was up, and we must needs go. Some 
wished that we would remain longer, but 
it must not be: the dearest friends must 

art. Indeed, the friendships of the hotel 
ad never been formed with any idea of 
continued residence in the same house; we 
a met casually, and we parted without 
violent wrench, for, after all, we were 
pe y dwellers in an inn, and were none of 
us at home, and therefore the artings 
were not very sorrowful. If we had the 
same clear view of the temporary charac- 
ter of all earthly relationships, we should 
be spared a thousand sorrows. Our chil- 
dren were not born immortal,—what 
wonder if they die? Husbands and wives 
were united only till death should them 
art,—how can they hope to be together 
orever ? 

Our rooms are not empty now. Perhaps 
some worthier guest is thefe, and the hotel 
may be all the more full of life because an 
invalid, middle-aged gentleman and his 
friends have gone to their home across the 
sea; and so, when we leave this world, we 
may be missed a little while, but, as the 
poet said, 


** Other bards will walk these dells, 
And sing your praise, sweet evening bells ; ” 


80 will other voices carry on the solemn 
worship of God, and other pastors feed the 
flock redeemed with blood. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


South Jersey Institute, 


BrrpeEToN,N.J. BothSexes. Climate mild. Very 
healthy. Instruction areca. H. K. Trask. Prin. 


opened i College, oo Colk lege P. O., Pa., on 
Penn. from Phil elphia. Log 4 
. Fall term of 
an entific Courses. par- 
ticulars. address Prof. A. C. THOMAS, Prefect. or 
THOMAS CHASE. LL.D., President. 


~ €ELASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
247 Thirteenth St. 
Re-opened Sept. 12th, J. W. FAIRES, D.D., Principal. 


ASHOTAH HOUSE.—Candidates for priests’ Or- 











ders prepared for ordination. Annual _ = 
1881-82 opens September 29. Address the Rey. A 
COLE, D. D., Nashotah Mission, Waukesha Co., Ww . 


During the past year, 


THE DEMAND FOR 


the graduates of the Bryant ¢ Stratton Business Col- 
lege, 108 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, has been 
greatly in excess of the supply. The course of instruc- 
tion in this institution is practical, and fits young men 
and women for business. Careful individual training; 
a large corps of experienced instructors; unsurpassed 
facilities; students can begin at any time. Illustrated 
circulars free. 


West Chestnut Street Institute. 
Home School for Young Ladies. Ninth iw 4 egn 
Sept. 20, 1881, at 4035 Chestnut Street, West P’ 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


MERICAN KINDERGARTEN.—Normal School 

for mothers and teachers, will reopen Oct. 3, at 33 
E. 10th St., Emily M.Coe, prin. and originator of Amer. 
Kindergarten System and — al; also Editor of 
Amer. Kindergarden M ine. N. B.—This is the 
most popular system now in use. 


for both sexes, at Oberlin Co}- 


Educationsisse'ss fgets 
2, an re atory 

oe ae studies. Over 

1,000 students. Instruction th a libraries, 
ligious Sep balaeenes 

h outlay for 
ard, room, tuition, and books, for entire mee! year, 


a best. All expenses cor ‘low. 
can be ke} t within er Terms 0) 


n Jan. 4,’81, oe 
5, and Sep’ Address J. B. : MABE, Sev 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MusIc. a the 


—- management. Full co of first-class teach- 
ffers the very best instruction in Theory, Voice 


unsurpassed for healthfulness, nar ff 
Prof. F. - RICE c. Director U SIC 


Culture, Piano, Organ and Stri Instruments. 
Charges moderate. As ahome for s udents, Goris is 
tual advantages, and wholesome sur- 
roundings. Address 
Is successfully taught by 
mail. Send for a circular, 
aoany Angell, 354 ag 
ee York City 
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. STOAKES, Milan, Ohio, U. S. A. 


The Automatic SHADING PEN 
FOR LETTERS OF ALL KINDS. 


J. 














G9 CHOICE Readings and Recitations, comprising 
Humorous, Patriotic, Religious and Temperanc e 
Selections. Suitable for Sabbath aad day schools, 
evening entertainments, etc. Sent by, mall to an y adi 
dress for 2 cents. J. 5. Ogil livie & Co., 25 Rose 8t., N.Y, 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER 


CELLENCE OVER 


Warerooms. 


Music Hall; 


over 


for every 

our new sty 

prices Varying froin 
MUSIC 


connected wi our 
LARS and s 
SECON D- 


NOR EQUAL IN THE WORLD. 
PIANO ACTION that is INSENSIBLE 
PHERIC CHANGES, 


Send for Cireular and Price List. 


the power 


* of the country. 
yleof PARLOR 


REATIVS « ORGANS, 18 peeful t 
alogne ’ only oes. RATTY. 





ea 0 
‘PIANO, 





ALL. 


50 to $1000, and upwards. 
EES, ORGANI 


art. 


THE NEW METALLIC ACTION UPRIGHT 
CHICKERING PIANO is away IN ADVANCE OF 
ALL COMPETITORS in its MANY POINTS OF EX- 
It has NO SUPERIOR 
This is THE ONLY 
TO ATMOS- 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) 
instruments are respectfully invited to visit our 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


HOOK & HASTINGS, 


Builders of the Grand Organ for the Cincinnati 
1 Centennial Organ; the 
great Organ in’ Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; and oi 


1000 CHURCH ORGANS | « 


We invite attention i 
RGAN (of pipes only) ai 


S, and others 
are unvited 0 L] jbpply to us direct, rn? all information 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCU- 


ecitications furnished on application. 
AND ORGANS in great variety for sale 
at bargains to purchasers. 
cE , m5 sete reeds, 


ass up. ii wT J. 





A GREAT OFFER FO 


HOLIDAYS!! 


PIANOS and ORGANS at EXT 
ARY LOW prices for cash. Insta 
ceived. SPLENDID ORGANS, $45,860, 360 
up. MAGNIFICENT ROSEWOOD PIANOS 
Stooi and Cover, only $160. 
ears. Illustrated Catalogue mailed.Agents 
anted. HORACBWATERS & CO,,Mant?rs 
and Dealers, 826 Broadway, New York. 










Carved Walnut Case, 


tects the purchaser and 


ORDIN- 
ments re- 


Warranted 6 


20 Teantiful Stops. 5 Octaver 
Send for 
our Illustrated Catalogue. It 
gives information which pro- 


maker 


ipeeeitimposel bie. Marcha} é . 
wlth 











PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR 

ART DESIGNS IN OUTLINE 
THIS SILK HAS A SOFT FINISH; 
WILL NOT SPLIT OR FRAY 


IN WORKING, 


ANDIS DURABLE 








COARSE 
Samples of Florence Knitting Silk and Illus- 
trated Book of Rules for using sent on receipt of 3c 
stamp. Nonotuck Silk Co., Florence, Mass, | 








Packet Camere! 








FOR ONE DOLLAR- BY MAIL IS CENTS EXTRA. 
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for 3; Aeprad 
: P 


SOLD BY OPTICIANS & TOY DEALER S-WHOLESALE DEPOT: 
my Ranonerte Cu, te Morden Lone 0 








GENTS WANTED iii utvmmsnis 
sell the best ly 
nitting Machine ever invented. Will knita 
mt r of stockings with heel and toe plate, in 20 
milnutes. It will also knit a great yarlety of ney work 
for which there is always a read arket, Send for 
circular and terms to THE TWO BLY KNITTING 
MACHINE co., 409 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
selling Pictorial Books and Bibles, Prices reduced 
88 per cent. National Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. 





! . Favorite Portrait 
from a Negative by 
IGARFIELD'S ese 


New York, of which 
Gen. Garfield ordered over 2,000 for personal use. His 
last order was for 100 just before his assassination. 
Size, 16x21, $1. Superior to the finest steel plate. The 
people wanta Standard Portrait. AGENTS WANTED 
to sell it. 


Also his Life ey Rey. 
Dr. is gt of N.Y. 
cA a 
758 ireadwe = N.Y 


ASERTS WANTED for pur CLEMMER'S 


LIFE AND. DEATHS “OF ¢ CARFIEL ieee. 

t portrays t DE BE genie 

oceret Some. ets aot fe, CaP e ‘the » White Hounes yn 
of 

fhe best ‘calli out. It fneludes ta Ben Jlustratons Ww ith 


portraits of, President and ae. Garfi fod Send for c 
with Extra Terms to Agents Aone ance to make ky ah 
AAdresa, The Hartford Publis ing Fe Hartfo wel. Conn. 


; ‘SB 000 Agents Wanted for | Life of 


GARFIELD 


It contains the full history of his noble and eventful 
life and dastardly assassination. Surgical treatment, 
death, funeral obsequies, etc. The best pees FN our 
life to make money. Beware of “ catch ¢ ‘mi. 
tations, This is the only authentic an full y illus- 
trated life of our Martyred President. Fine steel por- 
traits, Extra terms to Agen te, Circulars free. 

Address National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Agents wanted for “Our E M PiIRE 
au WESTERN az 

Just issued, by abiest Geogra .~¢" sch hens unt; 
Maps of every State and Terri cary in ty a 4 
ad and Town beautifull illustrated. Olretis’s of ining, 
arming, Homestead, Railroad and other Lands; ns- 
vortation, Prices: Societe "Educational and Religious Con- 
ition; Nationalities ren ented; Climate.Soils, Products, 
Wages, all Trades and Professions; all Statistics; Areas; 
ainfails ; Manitoba, British Columbia, Alaska, Texas an 
tor ke on, Se ays to every class. BRADLEY, GARRRTSON 

ve Ne 66 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


50,000 SOLD! 1) AGENTS WANTED | 
ama 1. early life and career as 

soldier 9 nama an; his Sepegn, ormineteation 
assassination, heroic at pote or life, wonderft 
Tme.tical treafment, bl -poisoning, removal to 
ron. *rofusely illustrated. §& =. 

did portrait ot of him, his wife, mother; scene 


ooting; Guiteau in his cell; Surgeons and Gabi. 


De The only tt work yet out. A Jormne ‘or 
ini whe +— Bele in} mmen K 

oO — “8 
Ei UspARD' MES Chestnut St 


NTED is 

County 
in the United States and Canadas 
to take the exclusive control of LETT 4 


for the sale of the celebrated FOLL OLLETT'S 
LAMP TIP pronounced the ere 


vention of this ee ey A necessity 
to every Oil Lam Saves trim- 
ming the wick. ositively ane 
vents nomiog & flickering. All 
; FOLLETT LAMP TIP CoO., 
3 Park Row, New York City: 
SCHIOFIELD'S PATENT 


CAKE GRIDDLE 













the light, fits any Lamp. Sells at 
sight. Agents can realize handsome and 
steady incomes. A sample Tip supplied 
to Agents by mail for 15 cents, currency 
or stamps. Address immediately for six 
culars, terms and territory, 





SEND for a SAMPLE and 
"NMOL HAOA SSVANVO 





The NEATEST and most PRACTICAL thing over 
seen, Pleaseseverybody. Every family wants one. 
one after using will be without for many times its cost. 
t#-The Round Pans being hinged separately, each cake 

can be turned into tne long pan a; soon as itis sufficient- 
ly doe on one side, and the round pan returned ready for 
another cake. The Griddles are made of cast-iron ~ 
weigh 4lbs. Sample griddle by Sbara in Gi SPAMPs x 
TAKEN. ‘Send ye 1 radi le and terms to 

aaNe m or samp e @ a 

canvass your town py wht away, you will be curprised o ‘at 
the great number of o ders you W 
VANETTEN, Manuf’r, 208 LaSalle St. 


BIG MONEY MADE 


BY AGENTS, FARMERS & OTHERS 
selling our STOVE PIPE SHELF. One 
agent cleared $76 a, week ; another ost 
n 2 days; another @26 In 1 day, and 
pth, en 856 in G bours. Boxing and 
Freight Free to Agents. Territory end 


vireu om bg WRI AT ONCE, oe 


Address J. E. SHEPARD & 0 
“THE (DINGEE & ot CONARD | co's 


ROSES. 


SPLENDID POTP Lame one for 
House Culture aoa Winter Bloom. ‘Deliver red 
safely by mail, postpaid, ai offices. 
5 splendid varieties, your ph ied, for $1; 
i2for $23 i9for $3; 36 fo “et? Be for ss 7S for 
$10; 100 for $13. CIVE AWAY, in Pre- 
miums and Extrae, mor © ROSES than most es 

tablishments grow. EW CUIDE, a complete 
Treatise on the Rose, Aan Sa illustrated — freetoak 

THE DINCEE & CONARD CO, 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa 










In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 





saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times 
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THE PUBLISHERS 


Have spared no effort to present an Announcement of 

new features for 1882 that shall represent the best ability in 

entertaining literature. The names of writers for the Compan- 

1on and a selection from the topics that will be treated in the 
coming volume are given below. 


its Serial Stories. 
These are by writers of rare gifts and experience. 
will illustrate topics that are engaging public attention. 


A Serial Story. Illustrated. 

A Live Story for Boys. Illustrated. 

An English Story. mn Wiees ; 
Witchcraft at Deacon Wi : 
Four Nights Among Russ = Niinilists. 
Tales of Old New England Taverns. 
Stories of Successful Business Men. ° 
Stories of the White Mountains. .- . : 
Stories of Old District Schools. ° - Z ‘ 


Several of the Stories 


° By W. D. Howells. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 

By William Black. 

By Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
By a Writer in Russia. 
By Rose Terry Cooke. 
By James Parton. 

By E. A. Kin an. 

. . By E. R. tt. 





Its Stories of Adventure. 


Incidents of Frontier Life and Adventure in the West; in Africa; 
in Australia; inGreenland; in China, Japan and Corea; in Russia ; in New 
Zealand; on the Ocean. Fully illustrated. 

A Pioneer School-Mistress In the Far West: Her experiences— 
amusing, often thrilling—related to her Eastern friends. By Adeline Hall. 

Lost in the Gran Chaco; or, Six Weeks in a South American 
Wilderness: A Six Weeks’ Flight among the Cannibals. Illustrated. 

By H. 8. Dearborn, C. E. 

Perils of a Linesman’s Life: ne a Telegraph Wire in Sumatra. 
Tilustrated. ° - By Lieut. Grinnell. 
On Recent Battle Fields. Illustrated. 3 By Archibald Forbes. 
A Story of South Africa. A Serial sted By Cont, Mayne Reid. 
Nobody's Boys. A Serial Story. Illustrat By C. A. Stephens. 


Amusing and Practical. 


The Pigmies of a Nether World.—Some very graphic stories, woven of so strange a 
unison of fucts and probabilities, that we predict for them both the entertainment and wonder 
of our readers. By Henry M. Frost. 

Hints for Debating Clubs.—A paper both practical and entertaining,—in connection 
with which the Companion will offer a gift = Boone in the hope that it may prove the nucleus 
for a Society Library. By Prof. A A.F.C 

Naming Children.—An amusing and 1 ees series of papers, giving the usages and 
the rites which attend the naming of childrenin various lands. ° By Frey Karsner. 

A Backwoods Boy’s Struggle for College. . ° - By C. A, Stephens. 


The Companion’s Writers. 


Henry W. Longfellow, Prof. Richard A. Proctor, Dinah Maria Craik, 
John G. Whittier, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Rey. Theron Brown, 
W. D. Howells, Mrs. Gen sew Wallace, Elizabeth Akers Allen, 
E. P. Whipple, eorge M. fowle, Esq., Julia C. R. Dorr, 

J, T. Trowbridge, Col. Paul i. Hayne, Annie A, Preston, 
William Black, ve A Rev Charles ‘vhwing, 


Canon F. W. Farrar, 


Mary A. Denison, 
eg A Ward Beecher, 


Theodora R. Jenness, 
“Ruth Chesterfield,”’ 


G. H. Coomer, 


Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe, “Charles Craddock,”’ Sarah P. Brigham, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, red A. Ober, Celia Thaxter, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Mrs, E.M Ames, Mary N. Prescott, 
ee Harding Davis, J.D. Chaplin, M. B, C, Sinde, 
Cooke, George P. Lathrop, William H. Rideing, 


Terry 

Marte B. Williams, 
Charlotte Mary Yonge, 
Frances M. Peard, 


Charles Barnard, 
Sarah Winter Kellogg, 
Lucy Larcom, 


rion Harland, 
Geo. Bancroft Griffith, 
Edna Dean Proctor. 


Very Valuable Articles. 


The Ministers of the English Government ita the Revolution. 
The Beginning of Great Industries. 
Life Scenes, as a Clergyman sees them. 


By E. P. Whipple. 
By James Parton. 
By Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. 


Success and Failure in Life. . : . : By Canon F. W. Farrar. 
Other Recollections of Autho ° ay ra late A — T. Fields, 
Charles Kingsley’s School and College Life. . ‘ By E. P. Whipple. 
Diseases of the Hip and Spinein Children. By a Specialist. 


The Times of the Great Debates in Congress. Dy sense Benton Fremont. 


Natural Wonders of the South, Pre-Historic eg oating Islands, Phosphate De- 
posits, Bat Caves, Honey Caves, ete. y Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Articles on Home Education for Working “People: What books to study at 
home—A course of Home Reading—The Books Essential to Intelligence—Why Read 
os fd wt oe is a to oe ee Anappee4 list of books that all should 
read, ‘ . ‘ > By 8. E, Pierce. 


illustrated Travel. 


China.—Incidents and facts connected with ten years of official residence in 
China ; in which personal adventures, incidents of social intercourse with the 
people; and detailed — of every-day life in China will be given, 

y Hon. C eater Holcombe, U. 8. Legation, Pekin. 

Russia.—Life in the pe ee 2 w Pa Nooks and Corners of Russia, given ip a 
ee rede and striking series of articles. The author has been sent to 

ussia by the Companion especially for this purpose. 
By Mrs. A. H. Leonowens. 

Mexico.—A Naturalist’s Adventures on the Mountains of Mexico, hy one who 
is travelling in that country for Scientific Societies. By Fred A. Ober. 

Greece.—Recollections of Athens ; views of the Royal Court. 

By Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


Among the Pueblo Indians. By Mrs. Gen. Lew Wallace. 


Useful Articles on Home Industries. 


Articles Upon Fancy Work, Embroidery in Crewels and in ~ Appliqué Work, Lace 
Work, Novelties of Knitting and Crochet Work, ete., . . By *Annie E, Ramsey. 
Training for Nurses as Physicians’ Assistants. A new profession for women, 
By a Trained Nurse, Mass. Gen. Hospital. 
Ways by which Girls may Earn Moaey at Home. By Sree Harding Davis. 
Photography, as an Occupation for Lads aa - an Expert. 
How to Prepare Inexpensive, but Appetizing, Food for the Table. Miss Parloa,. 
The Raising of Household Pets for the Market. . By Mrs. 8.  % Cc. Samuels. 


The Editorials, as heretofore, will be prepared by the most qualified pens, and all 
current cones will be treated clearly and fundamen tally . _ ean 

The Children’s Colamm will be under the qnmne popeies management as for the 
last fifteen years, and the Prize department will be more liberal than ever. 
Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen copies sent free. 

Please mention in what paper you read this advertisement, 
YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—To ony one whe su 
we will send the Companion free to 
subscription from that date, 
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bacribes now, and sends us $1.75. 
January ist, 1882, and a full year's 


The Sunday School Timestntends to admit only advertisements that are are tenstwortby 


the publisher wi 
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. Should, however, an advertisement of a part) 
bers any money that they lose thereby. 
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Overstrung Bass, Agraffes, French 


Length, 7 ft. Width, 3 ft. 6 Ins; Weight shout 1000 Ibs. 


te] aK Oe le 
entino Mou iding, Eomandteenacines cake. Bovtty'e Best ‘9 Best tro 


2iING Renae Plane. COVER STOOL BO BOOK & MUSIC. 


ORGANS AND PIANOS. 
1881, QNBER VEW.EOR 1882, 


improvements. Mag- 
Csrnere, Carved Legs and Lyre; 
ron 5 Aten Im; 






Grand Action, Double 












LIDAY OF FERS 


Having largely increased my facilities 
ave ever made. 
rices given on one hundred Ne 
ave you seen “BEATT iT” MOAN? It eh 
UMD Pac Rae only $107 733 “BEATTY’S BEST CHAPEL ORGANS. 
Is Stops, 5 full 
5. Other desirable new styles Now Read 

instrument is full 
he instrument has 


ee decidedly the lowest I 
Stops. 
Tie ** 
125 to $1 Ever 


or Money refunded. aiter 
fairer than this. 





‘our time to order PIANOS and ORGANS. 
r manufacturin my Holiday My for 1881-2 


Send a itl GANS, 83) 0, sham, ind to 






F cat dH i 


8 BES PARLOR OR 


‘PARIS now 0 
ANOS, Grand, Square and Upri 
warranted. Satistaction guaran 
oss use a year. Not can be 


sete Reeds, only 965. THE °* 





WT tO er 
REMIT by POST OFFICE MONEY ORDER, Bank ae istered “Letter or by 


Express Srepete, Money pe ane fre 
ni! 
Vistrons ARE AL: rays Ss WELCOME. 2: 






asre 


attendant meets all trains. _If bb vei dansk be sure to 


DANIEL F. BEAT 


em ‘Es a by me, if not 


fos Ocadh he polite 
for “WwW ogue before vapene elsew 


ington,New Jersey. 


ash 





Preston KeankcGo. 
Bankers. 


INVESTMENTS!|-.. 


We have choice Municipal and School 
BONDS an Western States forsale. We are 
ome ° oa asers of the same. 

Collections promptly on reason- 
onto terms. 

Transact a regular banking business. 


$20,000 WILL BUY 


THE ONE-FIFTH INTEREST IN A 


NATIONAL BANK 


going | a good business. This interest controls the 
the Fe therefore ,may be President or 
Cashier. Ad “B K.”’ care of The Sunday 
School Times. “Philadelphia, Pa. 


GRATEFUL—CO MFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By’ a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the oon of digestion and nutris 
tion, and by acareful Neg of the fine properties 
ot well-selected cocoa, Epps has provided our 
break fast-tables with a “ieites ly flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a con- 
stitution may be gradually built up until strong enough 
to resist every t tod Hundreds ot sub- 
tle maladies are Sree around us pony to pine cone 
wherever there is a weak point. e meg cose 
many a fatal shafi by keeping ourselves wel fortified 
with pure ~~ @ properly nourished fram 


Civil 
amos or milk. Sold in 





Made e simply with boili 
tins only (3¢-Ib. and Ib.) labe 


James Epps & Co., Homeceopathic Chemists, 
_London, England. 


LINEN GLACE— 


Pronounce Glasser) 
—STARCH POLISH— 

Preval all Koceagene | of the Iron. Also mis. 
reaking w articles are turned over. It gives 
beautiful Ivory finish, brightens all colored fabrics and 
is most excellent for laces. “ Peekskill, N. Y., Jan. ll, 
1881. Sam’l Pillsbury, Pres. Linen Giacé Co. Dear Sir: 
I think, it. fully responds to all you claim for it, and 
if brought into general use will not only decrease the 
labor of the laundry in getting up starched clothes, but 
give much greater pleasure and salisfaction than any 
mode of starching I haveever met with. Wishing you 

full success. I am, roe tfully, MRS. N 
WARD BEECHER.” Please ask your Grocer for 
it. Manufactured only by THE LINEN GLACE COM- 
PANY. Office, 8 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


ernst $20. 3iT 
This N.Y.Singer Sewing Machine is 






the best ever made — sews fast, runs 
easy, very handsome, quiet, durable, 
y Wate convenient, and powerful. 
arranted & years. Sent eyo on 
days trial. Pay f i pleases, 
0,000 of this model machine 
have been sold. Ask for circulars and 
testimonials. Low prices to clubs. No 
Thousands do every year, and thank us 
Cut this 


risk to oo us. 
ior the B10 to $30 saved in buying direct. 
out, and when yeu or a friend need a Sewing Machine be 
pace Wo @ address Guo. Pay ng & OCo., 47 Third Av.,Chicago, IL. 


881. Scroll Saw Goods. 


Latest and finest variety ns frome, gil De- 
signers. Largeststock Fine sorrento. bab = he. 
Saw Blades, all sizes, ten cents pe Se n, tree oo 


Catalegue free. GEO. M. WAY & 00. Hartford, on 








PIANOFORTES. 


UALED IN 
KMANSHIP AND DURA- 


WILLIAM HNABE & Co 


and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TONE, TOUCH, WO 


via IN: Big Bargains. 44-page Catalogue, all 
of instruments, free. 
G. H. W. Bares, Importer, Dicom ihe. Mass. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 


Soins of Vasu Box, Bow 
and T er, Sent to an — 
lofthe United States on 

days trial belore 
buying. 





12. & S22. ae or a Stamp 
82 page Catalogue of vi 
ge Strin > all kinds, Harmon- 


co 
fe t Rewari liy 
Guitars, Banjos, C 


Organ Acco: 
Mail Ox ersa Specialty. C. WwW. Story, 


why et tory, Gent ESTE Beton Mia 
2 





Portable Self-acting Fountain, 


Aquarium and Flower-stand Combined. 

An attractive Home, Office, 
or Sunday-school r : orna- 
ment. Complete in itself and 
entirely independent of wa- 
ter works or other connections. 
Simple, easy-working, and not 
liable to get out of order. 
Lasts for years without re- 
pairs, 

Send 3 cent stamp for de- 
scriptive circular. 

LW. J. CLARK & CO., M’f's, 
; Salem, Ohio. 
New York office and sales- 
room, 78 Beekman Street. 

_ Please name this paper. 





and their HEIRS 

EX- SOLDIERS Should all send for sam- 
ple gony of that wonder- 

aper, The World & Soldier published at 
Was nington, D. C. It contains Stories of the War, 
Camp Life,Scenes trom the Battlefie ld,anda thousand 
things of interest to our country’s de fenders. It isthe 
reat soldiers’ paper. It contains all the Laws and 
Fastractions relating to Pensions and Bounties for sol- 
diers and their heirs. Every ex-soldier should enroll 
his name under the Werld & Soldier banner at 
once. Eight pages, fortv columns, weekly, $1_a year. 
Sample free. Address World & Soldier, Box 538, 


a" SCROLL 


Full size, swings 
twenty inches, 
at as tilting table 
® for inlaying, 
nly $1.50. Mention Enis peper. 
on enclose stamp for in- 
formation. Address the manu- 
facturer, H. L. BEACH, Mont- 
rose, Susquehanna Co., Pa. 





saw the advertisement in The 


not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 











